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The 


As the story of aggression against Costa 
Rica comes to be told in full, however the 
ifair may end, the facts will that a 
eavy responsibility United 
A word from Washington could 
nake “‘Tacho” Somoza, 
Nicaragua, abandon the force which wa 
trained and equipped in his country; an air 
lift could supply sufficient weapons for 
Rican Civil Guard—there 
regular troops—to suppress this 
vreck the only stable and progress 
in Central America. I 
neither diplomatic nor mulit 
Rica, this will confirm st 
State Department has given 
ncouragement to Somoza 
Costa Rica the tactics w! 
ful against Guatemala. In 
uwmed by Honduras and Nica 
the country, and 

ported by U.S. business int 
Department and the U.S 
Guatemala, Mr. Peuritoy 
tion was justified 
Guatemala was passing under 
control, and thx preten | 
vas faced with internal 1 


' 
now 
rests on the 
states 


the dictator of 


(losta are 


tne 


spicl 
ich were 


they we! 


im! 
‘this 
+} 


by ine 


g 
Though no one has yet claimed that Presi 
dent Figueres is a Communist sympathiser 


KC USC for refusin ud 


there are other close similarities between the 
f 


uatemalan affair and the invasion wh 


Invasion ot Costa 


First of all, the Costa In I‘ 
can Government gave warning of it, and 
ked for help. Secondly, everything is 
lone to pretend that it is a genuine 
though the “rebel” u 
ross the fronuer and at 
planes based on 


tarted on Tuesday. 
Ri 


spon Or 


M I 


Nicaragu ut Cost 


oeen hown 


UT pli d I y 
Lastly, and 
lala has 


neighbours, 


most important, now 
been brought into lin ith ment os 
Costa Rica is 
Central America which h outh A 
regime, free trade union 
ind social urance. | 
which puts 
m the profits and 
of U.S 
Figueres had good reason to { 
ountry ; next on the hl 
la, and that the task of “‘ liberating 
Ricans fall to Presiden 
most bitter enemy, the “ poli 
‘ntral America,” whom the U 
i in power m 
Somoza helped or 
intervention 


(Gsuatel 
the only Caraca 
untry in 

rat fer 
ins 


som 
compan 
Wa 

would 


Ss 
1 
pani 
and as i 
substantial shipment 
] Once before, dur 
ing the short Costa Rican civil war of 1948 
ts were trom Nicaragua to assist the 
eated candidate in the elections 
h, significantly, the 
by Figueres in support of th 
vernment received arms from Guatemala 


> | 
~CIVOCGU 


year ind 


J 


“nit 
aa S| 


irregzula 


os) 

‘d by Somoza 
sing side in the civil war is 

Somoza’s personal adviser 


lama ( 


Rica 


in abortive 


revi 


What grounds are there 
Dulles is interested 1 
a Rica? 


1ons of Costa Ri 


He 


na 

tentatiously rel 

Conference la 

republic 
i 


‘ 


merican 
nnati 


n 


“ie 
the ruthless di 


ident 
LGC) 


irre 
ts 1 

on no longer 

en like Son 

! 

irmed bases { 

‘ana! 

of U.S. fruit 


Far from 


Intriguing 


W 


nhington 


Cruatt 


ana 


lt in ¢ ta Rica was 


and the leader of the 


now 


said to be 


tor believing that 
this “li! 


ur 


1S 


Ca 


‘ 


mala 


tatorship 


with 


i 


raliv 
dir 


ly 


reputable elements in Central 


ma’ 


tt 
lair 


an 
Somoza would 


nimum, he had 





i 


been assured of a free hand. Last Sunday 


| 
in the 


urious m appeare 
coming visit 
ncipal good-will 


the U.S 


newspaper 


moreover, a 
New York ing the 
of Vice-President Nixon—*“ pr 


Times. Di 
ambassador and hooter”’ for 
to Latin America, the 


‘ 


troubk 
Government 
wrote that, apart from helping to 
American relations 


“cement inter 
he has “the task of trying 
to tidy up a domestic situation in the 
he will visit The country and the 


the nued 


one of 
countries 
situation report con! 
efficials would 

“ breached the nator The only 
way in which growing uneasiness about U.S 
policy in Central 


“are still top 
xt mention them lest 
il security " 


secrets 
they 
America can be dispelled 
would be for the Security Council to give prompt 
and effective support to President Figueres 


M. Mendes-France on Tour 


Having produced, to 
the draft of 

to control the 
distribution of the seven me 
Britain) of the Western European Union 
M. Mendés-France has tried to “ sell” it, first 
in Rome, where the official reaction appears to 
have been favourable. This week-end, when he 
out on Dr. Adenauer 
likely to be distinctly more chilly: 
view is that any 


appease his “ Euro- 


pean a plan for a supranational 


authority arms production and 


nbers (including 


tries it the reception is 
the West 
uch authority, taking 
(as the French propose 
would discriminate 
fact, a 
rearmament 


German 
decisions by a majority 
against Germany, and 
device for impeding German 
As the British attitude to the plan 
to be equally “r the 
probably stillborn; and it seems equally doubtful 
whether the Premier and the Chancellor can 
make much headway in making the Saar Agree- 
ment le: 


vote 
be, in 
idea is 


seem erved,” 


unpalatable to German nationalist: 


A Setback in Buganda 
When the Hancock Report on constitutional 
reform in Buganda was published last November 
it became clear that both political opportunists 
and the traditionalists were searching for loop- 
holes through which to 
seized upon two main issues. 


criticise it 

First, whether the 
could be accepted with 
out the approval of the Kabaka and, second, 
how a new Katikiro could be appointed before 
the Kabaka. A d 


came to London 


The y 


constituuonal reform 


the return of 
the Lukiko 
points It them 
Ihe Kabaka was to be allowed to express hi 
approval after the Lukiko had debated the pro 
posals. A new Katikiro was to be appointed in 
and his Staff of Office handed 
Kabaka returned 


legation from 
to discuss these 


returned with both of olved. 


an acting capacity, 
over when th It was thought 
that with these two soluti in their pocket the 


little 


Lukiko to agree in 


would have 


members of the delegation 
difficulty in persuading th 

principle to the Hancock proposals and thus to 
pave the way for constitutional reform and the 
Kabaka’s return. Now, however 
of the Hancock Report 


ceeded in securing further delay by the appoint 
ment of yet 


the opponent 


in the Lukiko have suc- 


another constitutional committee 


to sugge proposals 

It is find that this 
opposition is led by Dr. Kalibala, who was him 
self a member both of the delegation to London 


and of the Hancock ¢ itter 


t an entirely new set of 


ymewhat surprising to 


rhere is irony 


in the first instance, Sis 
nen refused to approve Dr. Kalibala’: 
the Hancock Committee on the 
iat he had been living in America for 
the past twenty year The Government gave 
way only in deference to Baganda opinion. It 
may be that the publication of the Kabaka’s 
approval of the 
announcement of the 


in this situation. For 
Andrew © 
election to 


ground 


the 
two constitutional solu 
tions may cause the Lukiko to second 
thoughts on its delay tactics. Its present 
attitude reveals, the difficulty of 
developing democratic institutions in a feudal 
Dr. Kalibala is supported both by those 
who wish to see the Governor’s powers drastic 
ally reduced, and by the traditionalists who are 
anxious to preserve their feudal rights. Mean 
while, they are both hindering their common 
ambition—the restoration of the Kabaka. 


Hancock proposals and 
1 

Have 
ing 


however, 


State, 


The Visit to Peking 


Phe decision by the United Nations to send 
its Secretary-Gencral on a mission to a country 
whose government is, in effect, not recognised 
by the U.N., was a singular act of diplomacy 
rather like sending the mountain to visit 
Mahomet—and the communiqué issued on Mr 
Hammarskjold’s departure is the least 
curious feature of the odd affair. Officially the 
purpose of the Seeretary-General’s mission wa: 
the release of 


not 


the eleven American 
airmen convicted as spies and imprisoned by 


to secure 


the Chinese Government; he was also to nego 
uate for the liberation of othe personnel from 
the U.N 
held 
specific points were raised in the conversations 
between Mr, Hammarskjold and Mr. Chou 
En-lai; but all the communiqué says is that in 
the course of “useful” talks “reference 
made at the same time to questions pertunent to 
the relaxation of world tension.” Did th 
Chinese Prime Minister put it to Mr. Ham- 
marskjold——no doubt with circumspectly diplo 
matic politeness 


Command in Korea still allegedly 


captive in China. Presumably, these 


was 


that the surest way of secur 
ing from the Chinese Government the acts of 
clemency for which the U.N. hope would be to 
accord to China membership of the comity of 
nations, and not to treat her as a pariah? The 
most useful outcome of the meeting will be if 
the Secretary-General can bring the U.N. t 

that . 
the admi 


involves 
established 
Unfortunately, though 
Tuesday that M 
nac progres i 
Admiral Radford, ¢ 


Staff, and Ser 


realise “meaceful co-existen 
ion to the U.N. of 
of China 
the U.N pokesman said on 
Hammarskjold had le 
airmen 
man of the Joint Chi ol 
Smith, of New Jersey, were 


wut an Allied b! 


the 


Government 


matter of the 


talking at the 
ckade of China 


Curbing the Stock Markets 


; 


fter an almost uninterruptec 


had raised the average value o 


per smber, 1 

Street market staged last week a 
day slump. The immediate cause was the deci 
sion by the Federal Reserve Board to require 
speculators to put up 60 per cent., instead of 
50 per cent., of the value of shares purchased 
on margin 


cent, since Sept 


sharp two 


rhis caused a quick reaction of 


The Neu and 


prices, which, in turn, 
able volume of 


Statesman Nation, January | 1955 
“uncovered ” a consider- 
and 
in forty-eight hours over $3 billions of paper 
values wiped out in the Wall Street 
market. Selling, however, was short-lived: the 
American investor continued to iake an opti 


view, and th 


‘stop loss” orders t ll; 
were 

] ‘ ¢ 7 
nistic 4% “ shake-out of weak 
by a 


notwithstanding the fact that 


holders was followed vigorous market 


‘ 


recovery senator 

Fulbright has announced that he will 

Senate Banking and Currency Committ 

the which hav ’ 

fifteen boom. It is unde 

that the American authorities should 

be anxious lest speculation financed with boi 
money may 

be surmised that 


1 


investigate force: 


the past months’ 
standabl< 
get out of hand, and it ma 
Mr 
attention to the parallel, 
pectacular inflation of 
this Here 
requiring speculator: 
portion of the value 


re wed 


Butler is giving critical 
and only slightly le 
stock market values in 
country. there is no machinery 
to put up a specified pro 
of shares bought “for th 
Chancello 
the curtailment of 
facilities, either by making repre 
sentation to Council of the Stock 


asking the banks to cut down 


account”; but the could un 


doubtedly arrange for 
“ Carry over 
the 
Exchange, or by 
to brokers 


hOans 


WASHINGTON 
The State of the Congress 


Our American Correspondent writes: With the 
innocuous State of the 
way, the [ 

ttlhed down in a patte 
ible that 

McCarthy has taken his place beside his erstwh 

Watkins and Case, 

I which 


of legislators to the 


Union message 
States Congress ha 


almost i 


nited 
listinguish 
election. Senator 


from before the 


le 
foes, Senators Flanders, 
he Committee on Committees, 
the assignment 


committees 


passes on 


variou Because of the rules on 
seniorit he cl n of tl . ' 1] 
eniority, the chairmanship of the key groups wi 

go mostly to Democrat 
ypposition members of cach com 


mittee will be those 


conservative Southern 
And the senior 
chairmen dur 
ing the Republican majority before last Novem 
bet ( legis] 


gisiative 


who were the 


mservative domination of the 


thus remains unchallenged 


liberals are just as weak within their own 


organisations Eisenhower’: 


in the Republican Senatoria 


iiled to achieve iny posit 
Knowland retains | 
despite a liberal att 

the leader 

umed head 


ind Sen 


wdown on this su I 


Democrats, 


Senator Hum 


anti-filibuster 


' 


not t fight this y 


impractical,” Hum, hres 


wage an 


the grounds that it wa 











utesman and Nation, January 15, 1955 59 
ne of the most ardent civil libertarians | t f 1 baby ’ la M 
irred Southern ire, argued that ince Thi i { ft r mil . 
motion had no chance of passage 1n any « it ’ I id f u 
j split the party, unit now as! i ( t B 
oclor At thi sion of ¢ ligt Humy M nwhi t 
rged wa wre importa! for th Yermacrat hye 7a ¥ 
as aad t a fone ciate d ~ Ju nd | ) A i I t NORTHERN RHODESIA 
vhat he had in mind was not immediately ex ludes t n f ientist and c Africans in the ( opper Mines 
plained, but there has t n talk f some Northern { n I lain i t ] ! 
Democrats who in the past have proved s the primitive tribal folk in t 4 ; “ ; 
troublesome to the Southern faction being 1 rtain Indian tribespeop! id daught ' 
irded with choice committee assignments for enjoy a fre x life Y marria thout ' ‘ 
pping the fight. Some Democrats have been a corresponding number of . ‘ ' 
irguing privately that such a policy of compro With 12,500 more mouths t / Ind “ 
mise Can never win victories for the party I ery day, social and family plan: innot stand .) = wah 
take a neutral course in the interests of harmony ill until perfect processes are de i. FKducatior —— ;, " saik alr 
th iy, 1s the best way to ensure President, ire ind guidan continue caut ly and ' , 
kisenhower’s re-election teadily with the knowledge and equipment avail p ; oe , 
bl Of popular co-operation thet no stint van -e 
. In a village on the outskirt ¥ Bombay, for —_ setae : European 
INDIA xample, m¢ ooner had the idea of family “*" , ™ 
The Beginning of Family Planning planning caught on, than a local committee wa Aa ; , ¢ ang» ~ 
; a , : | it ba th 
Our Correspondent in New Delhi writes: That a ws vod we . "I ulace and ' i \ { hus, although 
is possible to control the size of one’s famil CEGMNSS WHMEVES IANS CORT irranged. AA ( i . 
, , , reured judge ame tl airman iu I] 2 
hen living a normal married life is such a nov , upport mn 
idea to millions of Indian villagers that it is liabl — a monogeneg whee pram lie orale men i Afi 
be greeted with incredulous amusement - iS POscemen, the potmad end an ineares did ff lo « nd 
; ‘ lerk hus rural India is becoming aware of th 
Squatting at the entrance to her mud house in a It a ’ 
, ; , 1 1 to take action and 1 iger to find the way 
villag near Delhi, with children warming unscientif ' th Af ul ve 
round her and _ flie warming around th u { red 
uldren, a sad-faced mother said to a woma! KENYA t I plified ition by 
from the big city who broached the subject of . ‘ . un i 
family planning: “I have three sons and ths fhe Uprooting of Jaswant Singh WI ' ‘a R a 
laughter I don’t want any more, but how ca Our Kenya Correspondent Re-entu that pprei r African 
I help it or how could you help me? The numbe: nto Kenya has been prohibited by th rincipal n Cou ised | 
tuned for me must be born.’ Immigration Off for Mr. Jaswant Singh, a of | 
Family planning workers were warned that th Nairobi Indian lawyer and a res member for \ figus rod 1 from 
would be rebuffed. “People will never und f the community, who went to India vard OU Rhod vdustr It 
tand what you are talking about. They will ston the close of last year for what he had imagined ! ‘ Northern | 1 iis now 
you out of the village if you suggest such a thing would be a short holiday. Mr. Singh is a mem linked wit i ind and ly 
In fact, they meet as a rule not with hostilit it ober of the Executive Committ of the Kenya I nomy Sou rm R j 
with incredulity. Once the possibility of being Indian Congre ind figured as juniors uinsel in f drawn ron ne | i n th 
ible t ontrol the size of the family is grasped, the 1953 trial of Jomo Kenyatta and h ix a ] ition are none the | | J 
the response is eager. Some mothe! iy that it ciate He is married to a Kenya-born girl and tn vid Y 
is only sensible, if you want a family at » has one daughter It is a strange ban. When | R n min ild | 
have as many children as you can, because the left for hi holiday,” Mr. Singh’s passport wa Europea | th 
number dying in babyhood usually kee; th endorsed for re-entry into the ¢ ny But fit th wf the v | 
number surviving low. When it is explained ilmost a mas his back was turned | ‘ Y ker i : | { 
bab itt paced, iS paddy plants il pa Gg ipal Immigration Offi I must i lartead t cCarning i 
they have a better chance of survival, the reaction examining the « for locking j : id {to a min | { 
ften 1 “That sounds all right, but | n terward mn Ne nber 12, 1 lent b t if ul 
inyone space births?” The news that su 1 decision that Mr. Singh wa un tel b 
thing is feasible spreads like wildfire, and t immigrant.” Only five day la h it Af 1S ar llowed 1 
clini and hospitals within reach are bes ilacrity uncommon in a government i { n eal t} 1 N i 
t wer inquire! Indeed, where experim i = Governor-in-Council of Mini f les la 
projects in family planning have been started the decision, and a fortnight later the Order 1 { 
r cent of thos pp! yvached welcom tive hibiting Mr. Singh to return to Kenya wv | ( Ing j iB 
tacilitie p! vided and expre reading to learn its way to India by il! Th lav I } j 
The compelling motive appears to be to a las Immigration Officer from an bligation j 
tent economic. In a great number of « explain his action. In the al { for | id lal 
parent iy they would prefer a large family, if only in. Official statement of 1f n Or f tw ] eal id ‘ 
they had the means to provide normal comfort issumMptions is ine apabl Beith itt 
ind if the health of the mother ind child: of his departure from Ke M } f 
uld be reasonably assured wa lean and abo uc hict A 
The knowledge which can be g n limited ibly why his passport wa heerfull { { 
by the absence of any completely saf ffectiv for re-entry: or his record was not ij 
onomical and acceptable method of control unexceptionable, but he was allowed 
but research into all aspects ol the pr blem 1 India on the fal promise of ar ntr , 4 
being energetically pursued. Ai fair trial has been Mr. Singh is¢ is one of the 1 t vravit In re 
riven to the “rhythm method,” so far with only not only in itself, but for the two highly ir - 
moderat uccess. A factor favourable to th experi issues it precipitat a) the ipparent in } 
ment is that Indians are accustomed to a pattern ¢ lessn of the re-entry permit, sin it car ‘ i 
abstinen for socially accepted reason Amongst be relied upon to do what it purports t ! j the ¢ Inguis j 
large sections of the population sexual relation b) the autocratic power of the Principal I ! struct b. | ! 
uw avoided on certain feast days and religiou tion Officer to give no 1 on, even to | , vill + hye hell 
tivals, on new and old moon night nd on for taking the extreme step of uy t if ! ter 1 ( ind 
lay of sewing or harvesting ‘T persuad ind therefore his family) from h f ureer and iff nt 
uples to try the rhythm method, calendar card property in Kenya, leaving him high and dr the thr part to tl lisy radica 
loured beads are offered to help them to i Strange land wi he has unex ted , r their ble 
e 
. 








pectacul nature of the N.U.R Viclor 
ve e big gun the Transport Commission 
tended to obscure from the public the longe: 
igmificance of the Court of Inquiry’s find 
if For Sir John Cameron and his colleagues 
lid much more than give a verdict which had the 
effect of broadly endorsing the railwaymen 
laim hey gave their reasons for rejecting the 
non-possumu ttitude of the ‘Transport 
Commission; and in giving those reasons, they 
nunciated what may very well prove an 


nportant and permanent addition to the d 


f “ Having aid 


4% nationalisation 
end fie a 


octrine 


the interim 


Repos ‘willed the nati nalised 
ust will 


ystern of railway transport], the nation m 


mw mean hi impli that « nployee: of such 
service should receive a { ind adequate wage 
nad that, in broad terms, the railwayman should 
” in no worse case than his colleague in a com- 
arable industry 

Most people will surely agree Yet this 
rinciple none the less, in conflict with the 


Morr! 


Labour 


which the 
publicly 


nationalisation 
ce vi ed 


In every 


onian pattern of 
Crovernment for it 
wned industries 


muy led 


pensation to the 


case, that Government 
first that 
should 


nationalised 


together two 


proposition 


previous owners be 


yuaranteed as a prior charge on the 


ndustry; and, secondly, that these industries 


were 
he run ¢ 
be bal 


id their 
ith 


n commercial lines at 


account 


need “taking one year w another.” 


fhe preci pplication of this much-quoted 
hhrase was deliberately left indefinite in the 
iahonalisation statute But its purpose and it 


road effect were 


‘ 


doubt It 


oration 


lever in intended 


e public cory from the obligation 


ichieving a credit balance inside every single 


but to bar them, by statute, from 
deficit 


ention 


mancal year 
wurring a steady which would require a 


the lrea t The 


rrangement to pay a subsidy to the au 


onunuing sub from 


pecial 


orporations lor a limited riod speci 
fically defined as a particular vhich did not 
ndermine that principl 
J i background gainst VD the 
} | ef irt ol Inqui u | judgca 
! il ill ion tatut offer th rker rm 
! ird nparable to u guarante hic 
to the stockholde: Phe underlying mntent 
the Court's finding is that the worker is entitled 
gard fair wage “no worse ase than | 


comparable industry 


| i vall i pl r chara the industry 
n it | uwgued that, in formulating it 
ndings as it did, the Court wv merely inviting 
t Transport Commission to incur a current 
f ! N}V1C ould | nade uy Within a year 
In first pla ¢, the ( vord i 
not Hea is Meaniny ior do ce | i 
laboratiot { the whi nay be contained 
the final Repor in blur what seems to be an 
unequ cal state mt « principle Moreover, 


the Transport Commission made it abundantly 
clear in presenting their ca: is Sir Brian 
Robertson has done ibseque nily) th they saw 
no early prospect of meeting the cost of the men 
laim, except with Governmen stance 
Phe Court's findings, in a word, have the eflect 
pening tne door, which had emed to |t 
nore or less barred by statute, to the publi 
ibsidisauon of nationalised industries It can, 
{ cour be pommted out that the obiter dictum 
even such an authoritative body the Court of 
Inquiry has not the force of law. It can further 
be argued that, without some amendment of the 
w us it stands, a public corporation would be 


Willing the Means 


behaving ultra es im accepuing a conunuing 


a deficit 
But the real point 


¢ 
Government subsidy to meet which it 
iw no pros 


{ the ¢ 


pect of remedying 
nnding 1s 


the 


not a legalistic one. It 
principle the 


nationalised 


ourt 


(nat, once guaraniceing 


omparative icvel Of Wages In a 


indust7y ha been enunciated on such high 


auinwrity, no trade union will ever again be pre 
negouation Nor, 
peevish despondency over the Court’s 
T he Tin and other Con 

will most decent citizens care to 


‘ } posite 


pared i ield thi J nt in 
despite the 
findings ol ervative 
newspapers, 


defend the principle, that essential, but 


unremunerative, public services—-publicly owned 
just because they are held by the Government to 
be essential to the economic and social needs of 
the community hould be subsidised, not by the 
taxpayer, but by the payment of unfair wage: 
to the men and women who work in them 

But the implications of the Report are wide 
than this and willingness to pay a subsidy 
is by no means the end of the Government's 
responsibility to an unremunerative public utility 
For Treasury subsidies may conceal from the 
public not only inefficiency, but—even more 


isidiously——unhealthy economic distortion; and, 
n though they may be 
Case the 
at ke Il he 


nh pubic ownershiy 


ev necessary in particular 
ler 


Government, in deciding to maintain 


objection to them remains cons 


I an unremuncrauive industry, 


must accept more than merely the cbligation t 

furnish t means to provide the services and 
pay the worker t must also be prepared to 
examine the root causes of the deficit and to take 


every possible planning step to set them right 


It is at this point that the folly of the present 
Government's transport policy stands revealed 
rhe Labour Government initiated, not: perhap 
with sufficient imagination or vigour, a 


proce 


of integration ould have led to an efficient 


and prosperous transport system. Nobody dis 
putes that, inside such a system, the profits from 
the road ould hat been used to tide over the 
railways while reorganisation and re-equipment 


took place Cysovernment, inheriting 


nationalised transport system in which con 


tructive integration v only just begi 


nning 


The Future 


I.—THe IMPAs 


Is Socialism, a exists today, a nationalistic o1 


an internationalist movement; A generauon ago 
most acti Socialist vould have been shocked 
at the very posing such a questuon. All the 
Socialist Parties of the Second International, 


t e@« t yo | 4 
xcept the fessed to be followers of 


British, pi 
Marx; and Marxism was beyond all question an 
internauional 


uon of t 


the concey 


ine, based on t 


the class-struggle and on 
1 rejection of that nauonal solidarity unde 
Dout Socialist Parties of 


the West qualified their Marxism in various way: 


cay italism tless, the 


Ihe French, under jean Jaurés, agreed with 
the Germans under August Bebel in affirming 
the right and duty of national defence against an 


and the | or most of them, also 


rallying the 


iggressor rench, 


recogn ed 
vf the Republic against 


defence 
But, 


that each national party 


ihe duty ol to 


internal reaction, 


Thougn if Was accept 


ad to adapt its policy to the conditions pre- 
vailing in its own country, they also regarded it 
as a duty to frame their several policies within 


the general requirements of a common struggle 


against capitalism and imperialism, and felt them 
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immediately broke up the system and restored 
the profitable half of the industry to privat are 

holder The public is thus left with an unpre 

fitat ut essential) railway system, which wil 
have to be subsidised out of taxation 





politically influential group of businessmen crean 
the rich profits off road haulage, and planning, f{« 
the industry to meet with as httie waste as | ibi« 
the nation’s real need for transport, becon 


finiuion impossible, 
Road ha then, must be 


wih 


ilage, 


that the taxpayer, 


= 


foot the | 
the railways, may reap the reward of 
Yet accept this, as even thoughtful Conser' 


ire beginning to do, is to take only the fi 


ep towards formulating a policy of real integra 
tion. For 4 constructive transport policy must aim 

ton ffsetting the los of the railways, but 

educing em tO a4 mim m—or even tur! 

them ir 1 profit. And that in ul 
miaximu nomic traf? mn the ra 
together with the minimum waste of men, equi] 
ment and permanent way Once the pul 
owner of the road-haulage system 


established, the Transport Commission must 
ute a plan of integration, radical! 


pe and urgent in its timing 


ready t exe 


And the main 


object of such a plan must be the economic healt! 
of the railways, which constitute the asset th 

nation already possesses, and not the establist 

ment of a new and costly system of heavy road 
traris} which would largely duplicat 


task befo ¢ Comm 1OT 


So the first 


i i¢ re-examination, free fror rad 
prejud f the nation’s real need, bot! 
econom ind strategic, for rail service Whe 
the level of that need has been determined, th 


‘ . _— . ? . slit 
( uneconomic railway taciliti n be 


i up; a start can be made on revising rail 

iy cl es to attract new traffic; and a publ 
owned 1 haulage industry can then be allowed 
t nd in the places and to the le iictated 
by ul ed need. A plan drawn up on thi 
basis would do some damage to many of the 
powe! private interest 1 nov I 
propagar for unplanned road devel t al 
the expe the railway Bi uld xg 
Brita r the first time, a sib! 
economic and unsubsidised transpor 








He WEst 
e] to t waged, not in a number « parat« 
ind it ndent movements, but in an ter 
nation wtest for the tablishment new 
Kind of ciet 
In Western Europe, this type of internationa 
Socialism underwent a drastuc eclipse in August 
1914 he n each of th elligerent nu 
he t Party rallied to the support of the 
! ‘ id it was made plain that tl 
mi S rt resolut % the Int t 
gnificad not Z when t Ml ame i 
lating it into action. In retrospect, it is « t 
ee that there could hardly have been an I 
outcom In Russia, where the autocra ! 


thought of invoking the help of the Socialists in 


the war effort and there was no eflective parli 
mentary machine, it was relatively ca 
Social Democrats to maintain their hosulit 


even then, Lenin’s rm 
featism was much too strong meat foi 
swallow. In the W 
growing parliamentar 
ol winning Over a majority of the 
their side, the situation was entirely 


Czardom—though, 
tionary di 
many <« them tern ce 
tries, with their 


ind thei hoy c 





clectors t 
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different. The Socialist parties had to reckon ternational and accepted, after a period of hesita 
with the certainty that to oppose the war effort of — tion, by those parties which attempted for a time 
their States would cost them, not merely votes steer a middle cour 
very many votes—but the very possibility of At thi age, Russia and Cominter tood 
irrying on the constitutional parliamentary pro learly for internationalism, and Weste S i 
paganda which had become their principal Democracy for national policies of social reform 
activity, and would involve the destruction of the lapted to the nditior ea parate 
mposing organisations they had built up over uuntry. But before long u tuation di ally 
Oo many years hanged, as the Russian id Z p thei 
Even if they had continued to speak of a hopes of speedy revolution in the West and 1 
coming “revolution,” they had come to think of ettle wn to making what the ild of theu 
this “revolution,” not as any sort of rising or wn survival in face of foreign intervention and 
rebellion in arms, but as the sequel to a parlia- ivil war. Stalin became the apostle of “ Social 
mentary victory: so that they would be defending sm in One Country”; and the Comintern, for a 
and not attacking the constitution and would ng as it was allowed t ntinuc ased to b 
have the verdict of the democracy on their sid¢ truly international and became an agency for t 
Chis kind of “revolution” demanded that they promotion of Russian interests, basing its act 
must at all costs be united among themselves ties on the dogma that whatever was good for 
in a single party and that this party must do Communist Russia must be good for pr 
nothing to antagonise any substantial body of uriat of the whole world. In the Communi 
voters who could be won over to support it. A ump, Russia came first and the rest nowher 
party which set out to win and to hold an elec intil, after 1945, the arrival of Communist China 
toral majority could afford to do nothing that ympelled the Russians to begin nking again 
vould prejudice its ¢lectoral chances; and thi Meanwhile, in the West, the rise of substantial 
meant, not only that its general policy had to be Communist Parties in Weimar Germany and in 
moderate in order to bring in the waverers, but’ France and Italy, and to a less extent elsewher 
ilso that it had to be nationalistic to the extent destroyed the working cies unity which had be 


of bowing to nationalist feeling whenever it was 4 postulate of Social Democratic po ind there 


eriously stirred by the course of international with removed all hope of uw nstitutional 
events Socialist “ revolution” through electoral victory 
These tendencies had revealed themselves long Only Great Britain and the Scandinavian coun 
before 1914 to those who were prepared to look _ trie oided this outcome through the weakne 
facts straight in the face But most of the t their Communist movement Elsewhere, the 
Socialist politicians were not prepared to do thi most that could be hoped for was that the Socia 
ind preferred to accept an underlying contradi: ists would be able to play some effective part i 
tion between their doctrines and their readines parliamentary conditions that would yield, n 
to act. After 1914, the contradiction could no Socialism, but some instalments of the Welfar 
longer be ignored; but there was more than on State In these circumstances Socialism, even 
way of resolving it. After 1917 there were tw: nationally, had to take a back seat, and inter 
plain ways. One, taken by the founders of th nationalism was virtually ruled out altogether it 
hird International, was to accept the cons most of Europe 
quences of ostracising all who would not subor There remained the Scandinavian intries and 
dinate parliamentary success to the cause of Great Britain, in which the Socialists were still 
world revolution, This was the basis of the in a position to hope for electoral success that 
famous Twenty-one Conditions on which the would give them the power to put a moderat 
Comintern insisted for admission; and it involved, Socialist policy into effect. The chan ame fi 
is soon became plain, renunciation of all hop: to the Swedes, then in the other Scandinaviar 
of early conquest of political power in th ountries, and latest of all, in 194 n Grea 
Western countries. The other was to renoun Britain. In all these countries Labour or Social 
internationalism as a method of action, and to fall Democratic Governments wet to 
back on the policy of working for parliamentary through considerable development 
majorities in the various State ut the pr { welfare, within the limit t t t it { 
offering to each electorate what it wanted wthing that would interfer riou with th 
could be induced to accept. This was t ntinued functioning of ipitali 
followed by the parties of the revived Second In [hey were able to tax their wealth i 





6l 
estab ] it neasu ( if ¥. ind 
to extend I cdeuree t t 1 ol i 
Stat I¢ m ! pmen 

I ‘ " nents, | n not 
il tT i t ! | ires ol 
i A i mpa i n. But in 
i S i von | i “ 
t nea mipa va iched 
when 1 | t immedia immes 
into eff I n n tis wv ey had 
broug! il { 1 ta m 
makin naj i t i t 
idvan » ' ! 1 y ect 1 of 
their 1 lukew { ng t 
rket ‘ i ther discon 
nted with thin ist were and less disp d 
to face I ved IP} ! ugi 
ZOMR : i Pp M ( mn (Cvreat 
Britain I i Scandinavia, tl 
ense of rna l ‘ which measur 
if dom il rit { t remo ind 
that of d den n tl mmet y powerful 
ipita economy and military potenti f tl 
United $ t | rm ne | l tay \ 
rious ad I 
It becan in axiom amo Socialist as well a 
ther | tna thei n ry ! breach 
with tl An ul ! botl non i! Ip Hit 
il reas ind t belief in the indispensabilit 
of the Atlant illia ime to be an imy int 
factor in the modification of S i policies and 
in the nve f trad iInior leader 
t pr roup’ mception of working 
lass a n based on imitation of th non 
socialist Trade Unions of the United Stat 
hese t { were aggravated by the pr ! 
{ Comn m ven where it was not a strong 
political for the pro-Russian activit of 
he (ommurt I had the effect | cx] iz ¢ ry 
rt of militant activity to a Communist taint and 


Democratic and trade union 


id further Rightwards than they w ild ha 
" {tog had th not | n forced int in 
i with anti-So ilist ( I it lationa 
| il front 

These things happened even where democrati 
: m was strongest. Where the Commun 
Part were stronger, the effects wer en wor 
I} Socialist Parti what was left of them 
having no hope of winning power on their n 
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suggested by anthropolo VISTS 


TION 


the 


OF MAN 


It is no that human spect 





ther driven int iinons in which « 

had influen ‘ t 1 impotently asid 
i hoy ola iding responsibil I i tuat 
ild not control. In ra nu t! 

f help! n di thern int | ! 

‘ k r 
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3 APARTHEIDTHROPUS > 


Africa 


1 in 


~ 





' riti »f ‘ 1st ad ve ate ol European [ nion 
among whom the Catholics were the dominant 
i and ti became desperately anxious 1 
nake up for their own weakness by dragging the 
Brits Labour Party into the same amy 
In this situation, how much of Socialism 
in Western Europe? In France, in Belgium 
wid in Holland, hardly anything; for Socialist 
Parties which are supported by only a fraction of 
working-cla ind show no sign of increasing 
r influence are clearly hely le in the matter 
! changing the basis of the social order. Social 


tronger in Western Germany 


en there it do 


not seem likely to win a 

majority of the electors to its side. The Scandi 
navians are better placed; but even when the y win 
} On thes how but little ign of a desir i 
tieir success a% a mean » establishing 
clalism, or even to narrowing the cope for 


italist enterprise. Scandinavian achievement 


’ 

ke British, has stopped short at the Welfare 

tale ind there seems to be no great wish to go 
turthes As for Great Britain, the contents of 
recent Labour Programmes furnish enough evi 


Labour Party ha 


» to do next and is 


fence that the very little notion 


vival it wart 


basing its hope 


electoral victory much more on its opponents 


takes, or on the mere swing of the pendulum, 


non any constru projects of its own 


All this i learly no accident It is not that the 
ialist leaders have wantonly and without cause 
ibandoned their Socialist aspirations, or at any 
rate postponed them to an indefinite future. They 
ve ised that not ene ugh of the electors want 
bist turn a really Ss talist Crovernment 

pn I nd, with this, many of them have 
ed themselves to want Socialism. Jlow can 

i rood democrats, want hat they feel 
yority « the voters will refuse t Ipport 
y are professedly democrats first and Socialist 
niy alterward and subject to democratic’ con- 
i heir task as politicians, as they see it, 1 
t to design ( Lopias OF | t revolutionary «x ups, 
beat the ‘Tories by rallying a progressive 
yority behind them 

In order to win such a majority, they must com 
e¢ the promise of more social wellare with 
wsurance to the fearful that they will neither 
cate the economy (by making capitalism un- 
rkable) nor risk upsetung the Auiantic alliance 
t offending the United State [They can, 
deed, try Ww exert a restraining influence on 


but in the last 
they give 
they must 


\merican anti-Communist policy; 
resort, When the Americans insist, 


val Moreover, 


must 


even in home affairs 


nit hemselve to measure that ck not cost a 
great deal, because there is not very much more 
that can be extracted from the rich without knock 


ing away the foundations of capitalist enterprise 


nd this can be risked only if it can be immedi 


ly replaced by Socialist institutions they have 
no prospect of getting an electoral mandate to set 
even if they knew how to do so 


Che politiqians clearly cannot be expected to 
tate these unhappy truths; for to admit that they 


re truths would involve a confession of their own 


bankruptcy. But they cannot escape a growing 
recognition by electors that they have but little to 
fler and that Socialism forms no part of their 


In terms of immediate electoral 
no doubt, ux present poli vy of “No 
probably pays better than a Socialist 
but I doubt if it will pay well 
enough to put the Labour Party back in office 

less the Tories do something outrageously silly 
Moreover, even if it did put the Labour Party 
back, what 

disappoint the electors as to ensure 


immediate p! ins 
prosper I 

Socialiam 
policy would pay; 


could a Labour Government do except 
a speedy 


return to opposition r 


G. D. H. Cows 


London Diary 


My ins 


tr 


he janta 


rmation from the United States is that 


tic persecution of Professor Lattimore 





may really be drawing to a close. After all, the 
Government's new indictment for perjury is littl 
more than a repetition of the former charge 
which w ditmissed t an ¢ecignt-to-one decision 
f the Court It ij inlikely that Federal District 
Judge Luther W. Youngdah] will change his pre 
vious ruling when he hears the case. Even then 
he may wait from one to three months before 
handing down a decision It seems scarcely 
possible that the Government will think it worth 


while going on. That would certainly be a relief 


to friends of libert verywhere, but we mus 
remember that, eve f the case is dropped 
which is by no mean ertain—Lattimore will 
have been punished, with far greater severit 
than an ordinar ruminal, for a crime he has 
never cor mitted. He has lived for years unde: 
appalling strain, with his work and his caree1 
take, and in the minds of millions of people 
whi follow MeCarthy he will nave been 
rrevocably smeared as an enemy of his country 
* . o 


shocked when 394 monkeys were 





iffocated t London A rport The incident 
raise VO Quesii I rst whether ey rything 
done that can be done to minimise the suffer 
ng ¢ nals (includ » 000 monkeys a week 
in transport from on ntinent to another. The 





nd vheth uch trafh ol 
inimals, for the ipposed advantage of humar 
beings, 18 justifiabl t all lo the second, but 
logically prior, « tion the answer cannot be 

mp! If it r t some of the worst 
diseases of mankind ‘ d to be lethal 
it It of animal ’ ments, can tl really 

be conde ed t of nd Obviously, it i 
question of deg If, for instance, there wa 
good reason for expecting to cure polio by the 
itchery of a numb« f guinea pigs bred for 
the pury the d not, I take it, be any 


irgument Similarly, what deceat person wants 


cattle to be hanged 


to death, a 


wn and slowly bled 
I hear the practice 
order that his beef 

Mor I 


monkeys ar 


till is in civilised 
hall be 


numbers of 


Canada, in more 


tender ? ome these 


I understand, used for research into 


the effects of poison ga mn living creatures 
1 friend of mine saw a horrible film in America of 
this monkey torture—and many othe! are 
used for radio-active test: 
* . * 
Il should be inclined to draw a line between 


medical use of animals for the good of mankind 


and them to make him 


using more efficient in 
val I am told, too, that most. if not all, of 
the radio-active test wn be made, more effec- 


tively, by sensitive instruments, and that it is 
not even efficient to send monkeys up in rockets 
to record just how much suffering the living 


organism can sustain. It sounds to me like one 


more step towards 1984, About the other easier 
question of minimising suffering, disinterested 
but informed people tell me that, though inspec 
tion could be improved, the regulations to 


minimise pain in laboratory work are strict, and, 


in general, well observed by research workers 
In America, on the other hand, there is nothing 
comparable with the hostel 


Airport, nor are the rules or the 


animal at London 
inspecuion of 
I am glad 
to learn there is in New York now an organisa- 
tion called The Animal Welfare It ha 


that ciumate 


laboratory research comparably strict 


Institute. 
tree, individualist 


job in 


a lough 








The 
I seet 


reached 


a Seni - ; ‘ 
ive ale sai and iNalion Januar i iY 


vat the parent-teachers’ associations have 


important stage in their anti-comic 


ampaign. They have found that the law whi 


an be used against the Decameron is power! 
deal with those “ comics ” that really are gne 
tu deprave and corrupt the young and the s 


literate for gain. So they have sent the Hor 
Secretary a draft Obscene Publication imenc 
ment) Bill. It resembles in some ways u 
recently | ed in Canada and New Zealand 

it choose crime comic” as its generic nam« 


publications concerned with sentiments as varie 


as race-hatred, religious intolerance, cruelty, and 
horror Ihe crucial question of “intent” come 
in to peak, by the back door the prosecu 
tion are sull not concerned with it, but the defen 
dant may tury to iuisty the Court that his com 
wa cither intended nor likely to be read” | 


hildren I 


bidden topics; indeed, the danger of doing 


am against any attempt to si ior 


ybviot What would happen, for example, to s 
respectable a comic as Eagle if it went in f{ 
ome more Bible stories—the story of Jael the wil 


of Heber ay, 


head t tne 


who fastened the sleeping Sisera 


ground by knocking a tent-peg 


through his temples? And the Bill deliberately 
keeps alive the iniquitous Act of 1857, under 
which no publisher, author, or printer has an 
voice in a Case against the newsagent. I am t 
that the Society of Authors’ Bill, which reached 
the Home Office first (and could surely be pul 
lished 1 more satisfactory in these respec 
* * . 

Wa inere i special reason, I asked nys« 
why the Evening Standard should want t n 
ong a stoi ibout the Nizam of Hyderabad 

Fabulous Mogul”? Was it perhaps anothe: 

ny Beaverbrook’s obsession about M 
batten? After describing the Nizam’s ne; 
uons with Mountbatten, the author of this piec« 
of history quot Mountbatten as givir he 
Nizam assurances, including a personal promis« 
that I would never be a party to wnprope: 
pressure on your State.” The account then con 
tinuc The date of this letter was April! 
1948. Indian troops marched into Hyderabad on 


September 13 of that 


established 


Same ycal Having thu 
A } tf 

proof of Mountbatten’s 

duplicity the arucle remarks, several paragraph 


later, that “Lord Mountbatten departed from 


al parently 


India on June 21, 1948.” In short, India’ 
decision about Hyderabad was taken, not by 
Mountbatten, but by the Indian Governn 


Mountbatten had nothing to do with 


* * * 
Edward Peas« vas the 
Fabian: 


Wrote in 


first 
In the History of the ociew' 
1916, he 
odd way it was founded 

autumn of 1883, Pease and Frank Podmor« 


ind the la f the 
Original 
that h 


account of the 


gave in cngaging 


pent 
a chilly and fruitless night in an empty house in 
Noting Hill, waiung for a ghost to appear. ‘Ti 
while away the time they talked about Hen: 
George as well as Spiritualism. A few days late: 
on Podmore’s initiative, the Fellowshiy the 
New Life was meeting at Pease’s lodgings to d 
cuss the ideas of Thomas Davidson. Pea des 
cribed how, in a few weeks, Podmore, Hubert 
Bland, Frederick Keddell and himself, had 


“captured” the Fellowship and, on January 4, 
1884, had converted it into the Fabian Society 
Later in the year, Shaw joined; but the Socicty 
well into its second year before Sidney 
Webb and Graham Wallas were recruited. Look 
ing at the History again, I am struck by an ext: 


was 


ordinary omission. Pease was typical of th 
early Fabians. Having breached the unwritte: 
rule that successful permeation required persos 
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ffacement—for he does give a few | t 

his own efforts to f nd the Societ he immedi 
ely froze up again. He never tells us why al 
this happened, what discussions ne had wit 
Bland and Podmore that led them to move awa 
» quickly from the moral elevation preached t 


iard realism of Fabian Socialisn 


hange took place in five or six week 


Looking back, it was clearly one of the more im 

wtant decisions in the history of ir Labou 
movement Yet the Webbs Shaw, Wallas an 
Olivier became so quickly a coherent and influen 


had beer 


Pease’s rol i 


tial group that it seemed as if they 


there from th ind 


beginning, 


q 


bringing them together has been overlooked 


partly, I 
Most of 
including those about the total control 
course, anticipated in Aldou 
World, to which he added 
which wa 


Orwell’s now the fashion, 


think, because 


1984 is 
of its propaganda value 
its ideas 
f mind, were, of 
Huxley’s Brave Neu 
Ape and 
in 1949 I re 


Essen é, 
this 


iS a postscript, 


published in read unengaging 


little book the other night, and was pulled up 
by this passage 
Glander my friend Glandet i disease of 


horses, not common among humans But, never 


fear, Scien can easily make it universal An 
these are its symptom Violent pains in all th 
joint Pustules over the whole body Below th 
kin hard swellings, which finally irst and turn 
nto sloughing ulcer Within thre weck 
most of the patients are dead [fo see that al! 
hall die has been the task of some of those ril 
liant y ung DS nov in tne employ or you 


your overnment onl; 
pointed o: 


Biolog: 


rovernment And not of 
of all the other elected or self-ay 
f the world’s collective schizophrenia 


y 
os 
t 
Vs 


athologist here they a 


p phy iologist 

hard day at the lab, coming home to their fam 

A hug from the weet little wife A omp wit 
the children. A quiet dinner with friends, fo 





evening of chamber music or in i 
about politics or philosophy 


lowed by an 
nt conversation 


Then bed at eleven and the familiar « i if 

married love. And in the morning, after orang 

ju ind Grapenuts, off they go again to tl rb 

of discovering how yet greater numbers of fan 

precisely like their own can be infected wv 

leadlier strain of bacillus mall 

And surely that goes, not only for the scienti 
but for the journalist, politician and, to a k I 


degree, for the mass of respectable people in cac 
rule inevital 
Critte 


country who accept this Devil’ 


THIS ENGLAND 


Prizes are awarded of £1 for the first entry and 
5/- for each of the others printed 
Paste entries on a POSTCARD. 


Paulin only 
lecreed yesterday tha 
valk § 
Her 
im yourney ‘ 
The taxi will call for the younger sister tt 


Gough eight, but | il off ido 
t every day 


miles along lonely lanes to an 


seven-year-old sister Sheila will mal 


alone in a six-seater t 


’ 
refuse the vacant seats to the girl one year ¢ 
N ¢ Chronicle l N Latham 
After venty-fiy year my f nd I 


left her without even a week’ 
Horrified and shaken lest thi hould « 
I stopped moking it On I 


happen to me 


1 Woman Gs. M. Moger 

A neighbour horrified me by iying pen 
nly § 1 week on her cat—! than a n 
day! It costs me at lea 17 6d i 

Surely, people prepared to acl 

ould be barred by law from owning f Lett 
n Sunday E “pres S. Martu 

Continental Sunda mean Continer 

moral he added ignit antl, ‘ Ci ’ 


FAR FROM FULHAM 


Dr. Editi nimersk Ui j Dru 
10u ig Isva mia i” é 
rriar Re hand how mie NEW ITEM 


| wives of Mount Carmel] hard " 
Phat th x re jual il Fulham 

Lhough f val may mx 1 SW 
In the Near East male relatives t m 

Che West London gr tims How dk 1 ck 
In Israel it’ Sholem Alecichem! 


lin those far-off lands men talk with their hand 


But females are forward who shake ’em 


M.P. on a Palestine tour 
an ill-informed critic 
Women’s Right 


raclitx 


Phe Fulham 
Appears as 
For few Israelites deny 
And Druses are not I 


In Peking it’s safe to say all are Chinese, 
And everyone’s Indian in Delhi 

But all those who dwell in t 
By no means are all Israeli 


fhe M.P. for Fulham in Israel betra 


Calamitous ethnic confusion 

It is certainly news to the Palestine Jew 
That they advocate female seclusior 

hough Purdah in Israel may not t nknowt 
And Israel the State of the Jew 


Drus u 
Dri 


Neither Palestine Jews, nor th 
[he mix-up of Jews with the 
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What do vou believe ? 


Life 


in Vietnam 





want | l | "% 
fial . \ n i ! n 
Vietn i ly t 
boml " ! n 
\ Mal na ul Ay \ 
ment ti d rat i \ 
msi n An think i! nd 
imsit nay | tl I nor 
lk 4 I W iI l 
, ' ' 
| ie i n i It An i 
in i veh i] il putting a 
lot of mon into Indo-China and particularly 
into \ tur more han tl ent receipts 
of the Vietnam Governme! from a other 
murce Pheu nomi id this year will total 
ibout OOO,000 dollar I i ted, in part 


for humanitarian rea 
' 


loct 


what I aT \mer in technical experts im 
Saigon lil ilking about Lhese Americans are 
proud, incident ot Washington decision 
which a ved them to leave hospital equipment 
ind ambula n Hanoi tor the 4 [ the in 
mung Vietm 1uthorits ind the remaining 
population B mom d ilso given to 
bolster uy | tical regim f th yOu 
indard | 4 Nat th 
A ratitud b ne iwainst th 
Vietmu the 1Y ection t ¥ that 
West ca iler m im the Communists to 
buy t mul word i American 
by | A MoUuV " 1 ’ it 
i} Americans must decide, for i tance vhether 
Te | ir mon I hem hich will show 
before the 1956 ti ron, say, long 
iM railwa r dan ling But th 
r-term political motives a what the Ameri 
ul top in Indo-C] ia think | lar 
mportar I rty-fh mili I th 
WO dollars is gon tot unmediate rely 
ivce potential tc! thu ft if tfabisport 
{ he Nort 
\ rding to G rome! | nen, uid 
{ Mom nd militar ritial ti 
‘ it Vietnam Cy iment ii 
» lata i What Viet m want i 
America i independen ind | 
ne! The pi nt G roment Ngo 
1) 1) n off mM I I I j Cseneral) 
I ( ns, t pe | American Ambassador 
hinted é American officia 
tit m t I that tl ntinual 
a" if 1 dey ls on Diem’s remain I 
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So the Minister of 
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not sign Geneva Agreements, we 
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Meanwhile the Amer: 
ans point out that they did not sign the 
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Geneva settlement signed 
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Pressure Product 


In 1939 I.C.I. began the works-scale production of a 
new plastic that was to play a major role in defeating 
Hitler’s air armada. The plastic was polythene, the 
white, tough, flexible material that provided the high- 
frequency insulation in almost every wartime radar set. 
Without polythene, the Allied land and sea radar systems 
could not have developed as they did — let alone airborne 
radar. No other material could supply the combination 


of insulating 


and mechanical properties that airborne 


radar needed. Polythene’s discovery in 1933 was the 
result of research on the effect of extreme pressure on 
chemical reactions. It was pure research, inasmuch as 
it was aimed primarily at the acquisition of scientific 
knowledge. But it yielded polythene. 


Making pulythene in large quantities was a difficult 


task. Ethylene gas had to be heated at pressures similar 
to those produced ina 15-inch naval gun. Such pressures 
were greater than had ever been used in chemical plant 
before. The first experimental safety-valve blew the sky 
lights out of the lavoratory, while a gauge- or pipe-burst 
was not uncommon. But by September, 1939, the 
Research Team handed the world’s first polythene plant 
to meet the wartime needs of 


over to the works in time 


radar. ‘l’oday, this unusual plastic is doing its unique job 
as a high-frequen lator in many branches of th 
growing clectronics industrie: in radio and television; 


in radar and clect control e juipment ind in under 


Seca cables - but it ha ilso been found ideal for many 


other uses, from cold-water tubing to packaging film 


of which hundreds of miles are produced each week 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
, a 


a, 
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won the day 
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unusually dignified an 


this dispute at all is 
strength of the miners 
are articulate men, 
ultured; they haye an 
acute sense of responsibility to cach other if not 
They 


can be relied upon for independence of mind and 


tumony te 
m the 


ilways to the cause of higher production. 


spit. A sptuation in which the employees Jay 
down the law about who is going to be employed 
where in a new project is unusual even in South 
Wales. ‘The to th 
egret of some—exercise nothing like comparable 

When the old hand-mills the 
part of the country in four years’ 


steel and tinplate workers- 
power close in 
sare three of 
ume, and the new cold reduction plant is opened, 
although the in the old mills will be con- 
no guarantee 
outside the 
2 | he TM 
a great deal of grumbling and unhappi 
Whether the 


scuion over the present dispute 3 


worker: 
there 1 

Men 
find 


idered for jobs at the 
will be 


mdustr Vv 


new 


they accepted from 


might well employment. 


v ould he 


ress but no action miners will take 


difficult to judge 
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Don Jaime’s Fiesta 


Mex AN anti-clericalism has been mostly an 


urban and a middle-class phenomenon, and the 


Calles, 


sion on the 


of President two 
little 


people in 


secularist campaign 


decades ago, made impre 
of the 


sional 


peas 


ants or the most smaller towns 


Ihe Mexican outburst 
the ¢ 


haracter: he 1 


countryman Oct 


wast hurch tend to be purinameal im 


impatient with the venality that 


has made the Mexican clergy a perpetually di) 


reputable element in the Catholic world, but he 


lings obstinately to his own peculiar amalgam of 


Iberian Christianity and adapted paganism 


liverywhere in Mexico, while the temporal power 
Church iroyed, the 
function ol 


othe almost de social 
religion remains vei 

this strength is the 
places Mexico Caty the 


hurch consume 


trong 
that 


festivals of the 


A sign of fact In most 


outside 
more 


energy and devotion than 


the political festival 


their 


which the Republic has tried 


i erect in place. I was particularly ium 


pressed by this fact during a recent period of resi 


dence in a small Central Mexican town where 


almost a score of churches and chapels have 


survived the vicissitudes of civil wars and secular 


Particularly in the poorer and more 
of San Agustin, the 


surrounding barrio 


ist Campaigns 
Indian parts church and its 
form a social unit that is much 
more meaningtul to the semi-illiterate people than 
the later municipal divisions, and the motive ol 
t in the Indian 


prestige which plays so great a | 


mind demands that every barrio should put for 


a spectacular festival tor its and its 
Indeed, it 


personal and family prestige, tor 


ward saint 


hurch even becomes a question of 


each year at each 


takes hi 
the fiesta; he i 


hurech one of the parishioner turn as 


major domo tor 
arrangements and funds, and is supported by hi: 
relatives and his compadres—the men united to 
him in that most durable of all Mexican bond: 


godfatherhood 


responsible for 


It happened that in the littl barrio of La 
Salud, a district of artisans and labourers 
bordering on the market, Don Jaime, the cabinet- 
maker, was chosen as major domo for the year of 
our visit. Ali Don Jaime’s summer was domin- 
ated by the thought of the fiesta, and, when we 
talked to him in his workshop, he would lament 
the old days when custom induced the head of 
every family to make his contribution. “ Progress 
1s never all one enor. We gain something 
like patted the 
bandsaw he had just bought—“ and we lose in re- 
sponsibility.” But it that he 
pleased with the honour his position would confer, 
and really wished to share it only with his friends 
and his compadres 


wa' 


this,”—and he glistening new 


was evident was 


As the day of the fiesta drew near, his prepara- 
tions reached to every district of San Agustin 
Walking among the poor streets towards the river, 
where the mosquitoes bite hard and the smell of 
sewage is habitual, we found Don Venustiano, the 
pyrotechnician, hard at work on his particular 
task, The sun had just set, and the light had that 
intense glow which precedes the rapid Mexican 
nightfall. The faded blues and yellows of the 
gtuccoed walls burnt with a kind of inward 
luminosity that ignited the bright skirts of the 
girls who were drawing the night's ‘water from the 
communal tap in the middle of the street and 
walking home with their red earthenware vases 


balanced on their shoulders. Don Venustiano, a 


mestizo craftsman who wore shoes instead of 


sandals, and jeans instead of the co:ton pyjama 


trousers of his neighbours, worked in the failing 
light on the pavement outside his dark little door- 


way. His basic material was cane, which could be 


twisted into almost any shape and yet retain 


sufficient rigidity, and from this he constructed 


the units for his big set-pieces. The gunpowder 


was supplied in an endless paper tube, which two 


boys in ragged baseball! caps were fixing with cord 


to the frames. Don Venustiano was friendly, but 


discreet he wa vasive about the ultimat 


purpose of his construcuons; we would see them 


on the might of the fiesta, and then he was sure 


we would not be disappointed 
He was not preparing for 
Don Jaime’s Plaza 
; 
a withered nonagenarian was working on the great 


that Mexican 


grimy 


the only craftsman 


fiesta, In a workshop near th 
lantern figure in 

Don ( herut ino * 
shoy But hi 
tin 


papel every 


festival person was 


as hi work, as he soldered th 
little 


heets of 


holders for the candles and pasted his 
over their 
Don 


tructive; he wa of the ld 


coloured tissue wire frame 


was meticulously neat Cherubino wa 


neither polite nor in 
chool who maintained an open dislike ol 
Rabelaisian 


women to the 


Rio 
Am 
ted in his shoy 


and made comments about 


rican 
boys who colle 


on the fiesta had become 
Don work 
compadres were neglecting their « 


Sounds of de: 
through the 


By Saturday, activity 


generali ed Jaime’ hop was kk ed 


ind his wn busi 
ultory clean 


Salud, 


oration and de 
d ors ol | a 
fixing coloured lights around the 
shell of fluted that 
crowned its rococo § tacade Marching-musk 
the 
mall procession wound in through the Plaza. The 


nesses 


ing came ind 


electricians were 


great scallop sandstone 


echoed in from uburban outskirts, and a 


Indian band, in white shirts and new sombreros, 
played a jaunty local tune with anarchic disregard 
of tume, and behind them a score of youth 


forty 


carried 


a great wooden frame, feet long and six 


feet wide, covered with a trellis of cane interlaced 


with flowers. A second followed, and in the reas 
i lanky boy threw exploding firecrackers into the 
walked. The erected on 
the entrance to La Salud; they 


were called xochitl, and this commemoration of 


air as he frames were 


either side of 


A 
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an Aztec goddess was a hint of the pagan ele 


that linger in Mexican religion. During Saturday 
evening the poorer country people began to move 
their 
tump-lines around their brows. By the 
feeble naphtha flares they 
of fruit for 


into the market, with burdens carried by 


light of 
arranged t 
the next day 


geometry sale 


scented and lumpy papayas and fre 


hey 


erapes on the 


guavas 
the night 
obble 


town 


flavoured green orang: pent 


stretched out under their 

With the first light of Sunday, the 
aroused by a salutation of firecrackers and a heavy 
tuneless clanging from the bell towers of all the 
churches, accompanied by the barking of a legion 
of lean dogs. As we into the town, we 
were drawn towards La Salud by an ob 
piping; a solitary musician—th¢ tero— 
was standing in a niche beside the door, playing 
on pipe and tabor an ancient theme, 
repeated for hours on end throughout the day 
The Indians streamed past him into the church, 
praying, to a tortured Christ bleeding with rea! 


was 


went 
SS$1VE 


chirim 


which he 


istic gore before a vast gilded retable that was 
decorated with banked lilies and with lengths of 
scarict satin hanging down from the faded heaven 
of the broad-arched vault. All day long the ser 
vices went On in relays, and priests in gilded copes 
administered the Host to worshippers of whom 
As it was a 
unusually 


many 
fiesta 


were literally dressed in rags 
the Sunday 
serape-weavers 


market was large; 
sandal-makers had 
in from the surrounding towns, and there 
were sellers of religious pictures and yellow wax 
candles and ballads. Along the crowded walk 


behind the market, Indian women cooked malo- 


potter and 


CO 


dorous stews of entrails and lungs over charcoal 
braziers; their customers squatted on the pave- 
ment’s edge, deftly using their tortillas as spoon 

Village traded with the 
specifics they could not find locally 
vendors of rush mats from Chapala, 
breros from Michoacan, and ropes of 
fibre from Queretaro. 


healers herbalist for 
There were 
and som 


magus 


The market place was the headquarters of the 
country people, but out in the Plaza the tow 
folk also were in festival mood. 
band played Poet and Peasant and La Paloma as 
the youths and girls walked in opposing circ! 
around the fountains. Shoeblach 
trade with shop assistants who were showing off 


The mest: 


did a roaring 
the Cuban-heeled high-boots that are the 
lent this part of Mexico. And in a 
the Municipio, Don Cherubino, reju 
balloons of 
into the sky the 
the local riva 


preva 

fashion in 

orner bs 
ted by 


excitement, let up fire 


whi far 


h bore 
ements ol 2) ble Cola, 


colour d | 


ipelr 
iverti 
the drink that symbolise: 


70 imperialism 
Siesta ume, | 


between two an our, brought a 
Ths 


ranchere 


weakening acuvil townspeoplk 

home to rest, th 

bench ol t under the 

ind drinking milky f ilqu 

1ted around 
Salud Fy 

market the 

field of 

with the dark shav 


led they 


acuvily Wad 
floodlit facade of La 
teps oO th 

looked like a 


contrasting 


COncCCHnuU 


on th 


brero enormou 


room: Is und 


which the girls and women sha delicat 


almost Malayan face The noise 


The two 
the 


Was Immecnsc 


brass bands performed alternately) Nut 
the 
plateau tun 


Castilian melancholy overlaid with Ind) 


mariachi guitarists among crowd 


seemed to cease their sombre 


mi 
often, above the other 
the 


echoing 


uon—and ound 


ballad 
the ri 


would hear voice of the 

Blind José, 

Vampiro” down the street 
The most remarkable 


the apparent 


great 


from miuno “Ei 


autonomy 
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The performers did not appear very much aware 
of each other or even of their audiences, while 
the latter were the perfect passive spectators, 
silent and good-humoured. But the most self- 
ibsorbed of all were the concheros—members of 
the Indian dancing guilds. Hour after hour they 
trod their stylised patterns on the cobbles before 
the church, crowns of coloured plumes swaying 
as they bowed and capered, cloaks of brilliant 
satin swirling as they beat their heraldic shields 
and wooden swords in formal re-enactment of the 
Conquest, shell-encrusted leggings jingling in 
time with the tiny armadillo-shell mandolins of 
their leaders. At ten o’clock the concheros 
entered the church in full procession, with their 
banners of the Crucifixion carried before them. 
We squeezed in through the door as they danced, 
with guitars thrumming and rattles beating, to the 
flowered altar, where they formed an agitated linc 
# colour and movement, the Aztec geometry of 
their shields and cloaks contrasting with the 
baroque imagery around them. Banners dipped 
ind feet stamped in rhythms that once wor- 
shipped Quetzalcot) as they sang their shrill chant 
to the Virgin of Guadalupe, patron of the Indians. 
It was 4 moving irruption from the past, and the 
priest seemed uneasy as he hurriedly distributed 
his wafers among the dancers. 

rhen came, outside the Church, the pyrotechnic 
finale, First, Don Venustiano deployed his army 
of mobile pieces. Angels blazed down in glory on 
ropes from the bell tower. Flaming alligators of 
painted paper darted on catherine wheels among 
the crowd, Bulls snorted fire and burnt serapes 
ind rebozos as excited youths swung them on 
poles over our heads. Finally, there was Don 
Venustiano’s masterpiece, the castillo, It was a 
good castillo, for no fewer than ten tiers of frame- 
work were attached to the forty-foot pole let 
jown into the middle of the street. Don Venus- 


A recil al by 


AO 


I} pleure dans mon ceur —- Debussy; 
Gavottes Nos, 1 & 2, English Suite 
No. 6—J. S. Bach, Pantomime (rom 
El Amor Brujo"’)— Falla; Seherzo 
(from Trio No, | in D Minor) 
Vendelssoln » Tempo di Valse (from 
Concerto in A Minor) Arensky: 
Cantilena asturiana — Nin, Corcovado 
Milhaud, Folk Dance — Beethoven 
Tango Poldowsky . Alt- Wien 
Godowskhy: Sou without Werds in EF 
Mendelssohn, La plus que lente 
Debuss) Ave Maria Schubert ; 
On Wings of Song Vendelssohn ; 
Minuet (from Divertimento No, 17 in 
1), K.334) — Mozart ALP 1206 


) “HIS 
| MASTER'S 
VOICE 


a oe [Coy 33; neconos 


THE GRAMOPIIONE CO 


8 MASTER'S VOC? 


LTD (RECORD DIVISION 


8-35 ORPAT CASTLE STREET LONDON, Wu 


| and 


tiano deliberately lit the fuse for the bottom tier; 
in an imstant it burst ino a maze of whirling 
wheels and jets of green and red and gold; the 
fire ran on a pilot fuse to the next tier, and se on, 
each level burning separately until, at the tip of 
the pole, plaster angels span round a dizzy globe 
of fire and the flag of Mexico broke out in 
patriotic triumph. ‘The mestizos exclaimed with 
delight, the Indians grinned. La Salud had 
held its own against the rival barrios Don 
Jaime’s fiesta was ended. 


GEORGE Woopcock 


They Fell From 


Balloons 


7 P ersons desirous of ascertaining the true state 
of their lungs are directed to draw in as much 
breath as they conveniently can; they are then 
to count as far as they are able, in a slow and 
audible voice, without drawing in more breath.” 
A score of from 6 to 10 indicated that you had 
consumption; from 4 to 9, your trouble would 
be either (a) pleurisy or (b) pneumonia. You 
then called for a physician in tones, presumably, 
audible still but somewhat more rapid. 

It is not easy to realise that these instructions 
for lay diagnosis were in vogue almost within 
living memory. They are taken from the 
immensely popular Enquire Within Upon Every- 
thing, published in the year Sir Winston 
Churchill’s father had his tenth birthday. Typhus, 
smallpox, apparent death from drunkenness, and 
gangrene were such common afflictions that 
household hints on how to deal with them were 
considered not only proper but essential. Ordeal 
by fire, too, seems to have been such an everyday 
hazard that there is something 


almost non- 


chalantly fatalistic about the following recom- 


mendation: “It is a good precaution to have 
always at hand a large piece of baize, to throw 


| over a female whose dress is burning.” 


Bleeding was, of course, the universal remedy, 
and it was so strongly urged for anything from 
Sore Throat and Convulsions to Inflammation of 
the Kidney and Water on the Brain that full 


| details were even given for the care and main- 


tenance of the doreostic stock (though “ stock” 
hardly sounds the oper noun of assembly: a 
batten? a broach? weches. 
omitted against ca: 
animals to the gum 
to creep down the 


Nor is a warning 

ssness in applying these 
, as they were apt, seemingly, 
patient’s throat In such 
circumstances, the prompt use of a large swan’s 


quill was held to be efficacious. 


If you had a hollow tooth which ached and you 
were disinclined to face the violence of an extrac- 
tion, the following two courses were open to you. 
“Take an old silver thimble or an old silver coin, 
and with a very fine file, convert it into filings. 
After sifting through gauze, take the finer portion 
and mix with quicksilver to form a stiff. amalgam; 
while in this state, fill the cavity of the 
decayed tooth. We have not the slightest hesita 
tion In pronouncing this to be the best thing of 
the kind. Quicksilver may be bought, for a trifle 
per half-ounce, at the chemist’s.”. Or you might 
fill up the tooth with gutta percha softened in 
boiling water and then wait for it to set good 
und hard 

The bulk of the information given in Enguir 
Within was not, however, on matters medical or 
dental but on food drink and kitchen 
economy. The copiousness of our grandfathers’ 
diet, their exuberance of appetite and capacity 
—all this is too well known to need 


and 


mention. 
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What may not be sufficiently realised 
is that their eating and drinking was not ths 
fairly straightforward, even if somewhat hurried 
and expensive, exercise that we have come to 
know today. Consider this sample from under 
the stark heading: “ Adulterations.” 

Coffee, it was claimed, contained powdered 
beans and acorns. Custard and Eeg 
powders-—potato, chromate of lead and turmeric 
Gin—cayenne pepper, sulphuric 
cake |sic] and salt or tartar. 
Paris, chalk and alum. 


1955 


perhaps 


peas, 


acid, almond 
Bread-—plaster ot 
Lard-—carbonate of soda 
and caustic lime. Potted Meats—bole armenian 
and Venetian red. Porter and Ale—cocculus 
indicus, tobacco, sulphate of iron, oyster shells 
nux vomica and hartshorn shavings. Sugar—fine 
sand and sawdust. Tea—the leaves of sycamore 
bastard plane, fancy oak and 
plum; sand, gum, arsenite of copper and bichro 
mate of potash. Tobacco—rhubarb, dockleaves 
sawdust and malt combings. Wines—elderberry 
and gooseberry juice, logwood and burnt suga! 

(“ There is scarcely a drop of pure wine to 
be obtained.”’). 

Little wonder that in those days children wer« 
given early training against the stiff tasks of 
alimentation that lay ahead; digestive inocula- 
tion, so to say, took place in the nursery itself 
“In the latter part of the first year, pure watet 
may occasionally be given; and where this can- 
not be procured, a light and well-fermentea 
table-beer should be substituted.” 

This volume of 350 closely printed page: 
would make an admirable source book for social 
historians of the period. 
ancestors of 


horse-chestnut, 


In it these very recent 
ours reveal themselves as from a 
far-off age that makes nonsense of chronology 
They seem to belong to a different nation even 
For example: dimensions are given for a cage 
suitable for skylarks, blackbirds or thrushes. It 
was recommended that this (height—once 
foot, three inches) should be arched and padded 
so that the bird should noi injure itself by flutter 
ing about. Under “ Innocent Recreations of the 
Fireside” some specimen conundrums are given, 
including these two:— 


cage 


QO. Why are bankrupts more to be pitied than 
idiots? 

A. Because bankrupts are broke. v 
only cracked, 


hile idiots are 

Q. Why is the treadmill like a true convert? 

A. Because its turning is the result of conviction 
At the funerals of young persons, it is laid down 
that the pall should be borne by their compamons 
wearing white gloves and love-ribbon. “It is a 
pretty and affecting sight to see the pall! over the 
coffin of a young lady borne by six of her femal 
friends.” Philanthropy? Beds for the 
“Beech-tree leaves are recommended for 
the beds of They should b« 
gathered on a dry day in the autumn, and per 
fectly dried. It is said that they smell very grat 
ful, and will not harbour vermin. 


poor: 
filling 


poor persons. 


The y are a! ) 
very springy.” 

The original readers of this book could not 
possibly have dreamed that their grandchildren 
would become a nation of sportsmen, crowding 
as we do into arenas and around our little screens 
in our thousands of thousands. There is nowher« 
mention of any manly but 
included Potichomanie—th« 
converting of glassware Sévres, 
Ming or Dresden by means of pattern 
and paint; Diaphanie-—the embellishing of fan- 
lights and bookcase windows with artistic tran 
that medieval stained-glass effect; 
Collecting and Laying Out Sea-weeds; Modelling 
Ancient Cities in Cork and Cinders.) But swim 
ming—*“ this necessary and life-preserving art’ 

is most thoroughly dealt with 


sport swimming 


(Indoor pastimes 
into imitation 


cut-out 


fers pave a 
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To learn to swim, you needed a shelving beach 
and a hard-boiled egg. “ The practice, I mean, 
is this: choosing a place where the water deepens 
gradually, walk coolly into « ull u is up to your 
breast; then turn round your face to the shore, 
and throw an egg into the water between you 
and the shore; it will sink to the bottom and be 
easily seen there if the water be clean.” You then 
flung yourself forward and downward at your 
egg—and this manceuvre proved to you convinc- 
ingly that water is buoyant. That was all you 
needed to know. Once you had got that firmly in | 
your head, the rest was simple, merely a matter 
4 learning to strike out sturdily with hands and 
fect until “a progressive motion is achieved.” 
Should you, however, find the sport laborious or 
unduly fatiguing, it was suggested that you fly a | 
kite. By lying on your back and holding on to 
the kite-string, you would find yourself drawn 
along the surface of the water in very agreeable 
manner. The instructor (a Dr. Franklin) con- 
cludes his monograph on the subject thus: “I 
think it not impossible to cross, in thes style, from 
Dover to Calais. The packet-boat, however, a 
sull preferable.” 

But nothing could illustrate more aptly the 
truly prodigious distance that lies between our | 
generations than these two quotations from the | 
long section on “ Errors in Speaking”: 

“Instead of ‘We die for want’ say ‘We dic of 
want.” | 

“Instead of ‘He fell down from the balloon’ | 
say ‘ He fell from the balloon.’ ”. | 

VERNON JOHNSON 


The Relic 


I Hareenep to meet Jeremy Huston-Ellis just 
after I had heard that his father was dead. I said 
something civil, and then realised from his expres- 
sion that this was the first he had heard about 
it. He said, “So the old man’s dead,” and made 
1 hard mouth. Then he asked me to come and 
have a drink and we went into a pub and had 
whisky. He drank his quickly, deprecated with 
1 little shrug the disapproval he assumed in me, 
ind said: “De mortuis, and all that “ 

He said his father had bought him the first 
whisky he had ever had; he was eighteen at 
the time, on holiday from a German university 
“ My father was a very sentimental man. The 
Old Cunosity Shop brought tears to hus cyes 
When the national anthem was played, he stood 
like a guardsman on parade. When the loyal | 
toast was drunk and people said ‘The King! 
he would add ‘God bless him’ and look round 
fiercely.” | 

Huston-Ellis senior owned some provincial 





newspaper He had always told his son tha 
Lord Northcliffe was the greatest man of 

ge; and that the first Napoleon was the greatest 
man of any age. He had not many books, but 
ili he had were about Napoicon and he read them 


wer and over again. “The old man,” said Jeremy 


had two busts of that damned Corsican bandit | 


in his office, and twe more in his study at home 
He also had a white kid glove in a g 
He had bought it from a French museum official 


who swore that it was stolen from the museum's 


Napoleon collection: He said it was one ol th 
gloves Bonaparte wore at Marengo. My lather 
paid a great deal for ut.” 

“You were tclling me,” I said, “about your 
first whisky.” 


“My father’s sentimentality suddenly took a | 


very embarrassing turn you 're-a-man -now - 
and-we-can-be-pals.” 


It seems Huston-Ellis senior had started by 


starting 
this 
week | 


also: 
INSIDE 
CHINA 


... more of the 
finest 

post-war pictures 
out of China 


SECURITY 


FARM 


ov 


if... HAVEN'T YET READ ANIMAL FARM, then 


you should read it now 


If vou have already read «a, 


then read it again. Few authors have rivalled the 


power of Orwell's writing, ind few will deny the 


NIMAL 


hy George 


ORWELL 


clear-thinking relevance of what he has to say. 


This week the first instalment of a shortened version of 


Animal Farm appears in Picture Post. 


In this and 


the following three weeks Picture Post will be meeting 


the demands of many who want to read and re-read 


this brilliant satire on the totalitarian state. 


There's more te SEE... more to READ... more to TALK ABOUT in 


We ove ee sale Pa 


now ..-.« 
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telling his son an obscene which had 
And as if that were 


int i pub . i 


story 
shocked Jeremy very much 
took 


1 
DOY, 


not enough, he« 
publi 
your 
.. and bought him a whisky 
was 


him 
that where you can keep 
pulse of the common man,” 
Thi 
at the time, between the last 
three 
remember the tin 


bar, my 
finger on the 
by the way 
Iwo wars, when 
there were million unemployed ‘You 
I forget which mob of scoun 
Baldwin¢g Macdonald? Or: 
had they got together? Anyway, there were three 
million people the 

« « bread and scraps 

. » Road to Wigan Pier 

While Jeremy was getting 
with his father 
rachitic 


sell some 


drels was in office 


mell of an oil-rag 
Love Dole 
you remember 

down that whisky, 
whey-taced, 


1 
iViInNg on 


on the 


beaming at him, a 
sidled 


bootlac« 


youth into the pub and tried to 
s before the 
and out. He had managed to 
sell any when the publican did se¢ 
ordered him off the premises soul 
told the boy to put up his laces, and bought him 
a pint of old and mild. So then he was entitled 
10 stay and receive courtesy. He had probably 
had much to eat for some tome, and the 
beer excited him and he started to talk and the 
whole public bar heard about his mother expect 
ing her ninth, with not enough to eat, 


father having been out of work for 


publican saw him 


threw hun not 


him, and 


Some decent 


not 


and his 
seven years, and 
three sisters with influenza, one of them pregnant 
and with a husband drinking his dole money. 

“ My father,” said Jeremy, “ 
He bought the young man another pint 
soon regretted it.” 

The youth had, it seemed, been 
what Huston-E!lis’s father called “ agitators.” 
He began to talk rather wildly about how, come 
the would be 
things were different in Russia, how some people 
would soon find themselves worse off than. they 
thought they were 


was quite moved, 


But he 


listening to 


revolution, there changes, how 


and others get their rights. 
Huston-Ellis senior said, in a red-faced sort of 
that there shrewd and 

men, who would get money, and lazy, 
incapable ones who would not The 
“Money!” with and 
accuse a prominent trade union leader of taking 
bribes from the capitalist 


voice, would always be 
capable 
youth said, 
great corn, went on to 
In those days, when 
there were still Socialists even at the head of quite 
large unions, that was a remyirkable thing to say. 

Jeremy's father then did an odd thing. He 
the was 
young man’s family was in want and 
on would relieve them 
as, no doubt, it was. 
; on the bar, and said the 
youth was to take them to his mother. “Phe young 


man said, “I don’t want your dirty money,” and 


cleared a spac bar and he said he 
sorry the 
that the 


was moncy, horrible 


on 


which 
tui 
He laid two pound not 


thing 


stood there looking at it as if he were seeing a 


Huston-Ellis 
senior smiled at him and then, very slowly, one 


vision of God just out of his reach 


by one, he began laying pound on 
the bar. The young man had been flushed with 
drink, but by 


white as 


notes 
the time there were seven pounds 
bleached bread when 
ten 


he was as and 
the and the 
crowded bar was in silence, he suddenly 

at the money like a quick thief 
ran, stumbling, out into the 


pounds whole, 


reached } 


total 
snatched 
ind turned and 
strect. Huston-Ellis 
senior laughed indulgently 

Jeremy fell silent. I bought him another 
whisky and asked him what he had done. 

“Nothing. Just stopped myself throwing my 
n the old man’s face. God! I hated him!” 
He did not go back to Germany to school. He 


glass 


left home and got a job in a translations bureau 
at Starvation wages and gave the rest of his time 
to politics, His father left half a million, but not 


to his son, 
Epwarp HYAMS 


The Arts and 


. 

Entertainment 
AUNT OR ARBITER 

Dini me what you possess and I will tell you 
what you think,” wrote Balzac. The Arts Council 
possesses about £2,000 a year with which to buy 
works of art. And their collection of 170 pictures 
and 22 pieces of sculpture (about half of which are 
show at St. Jame Square) reflects 
sort of taste that figure suggests: the 
wealthy, but not ostentatious, sincere, 

discriminating private collector. 

As one walks round this elegant house, one 
admires both his good sense and his courage. He 
is not easily taken in by fashionable nonsense— 
there is only one joke on his walls, a drawing of 
the underneath of a chin by Paolozzi. At the 
same ume he doesn’t wait for the Tate to sanction 
his faith in those whom he thinks are promising; 
he has bought works by Jack Smith, Philip 
Sutton, Peter Lanyon, John Bratby, Middleditch, 
Peter Kinley. Probably soon he will add a 
Greaves, an Alastair Grant, a Le Brocquy, a 
Frederick Brill, a Brian Robb. He has no works by 
Burra, Pitehforth or John Armstrong; there are 
better Lanyons, Carel Weights and Josef Her- 
mans than he has bought. But his Matthew Smith 
still life, his Sickerts, his Robert Medley, his Col 
quhoun, his Gowing, his William Roberts draw- 
ing, are fine examples. All in all, and when one 
has allowed for the fact that any adventurous 
buyer acquiring early works is bound to be “ out 
grown ” by the very artists he has encouraged, this 
is the collection of an exemplary patron. One 
only regrets that there are not more like him. 
Unfortunately, however, the days,of privat 
patronage are ending and for the future we must 
look to bodies like the Arts Council... . 

That is the irony of the situation. The Council 
is often accused of spending its pitifully inade- 
quate income wildly and extravagantly. In fact 
it spends with great thought and discrimination 
It is also accused of being partisan. In fact its 
taste is remarkably catholic—much more so than 
that of the British Council or the Tate. Yet it is 
able to do almost nothing about the real problems, 
to solve which it was originally formed: the prob- 
lem of the unemployment of artists, and the 
problem of the division of public taste into a 
highbrow élite and a lowbrow mass. This failure 
is partly the result of a lack of funds. Besides the 
£2,000 a year spent on buying works, another 
£1,000 ig spent on hiring works from artists for 
travelling exhibitions. ‘This means that rather less 
than £3,000 (when one has deducted gallery com 
missions) actually reaches the pockets of artist: 
There are nearly 130 painters and sculptors repre 
sented in the Council’s collection. It would be 
safe to double that figure to include the number: 
of unrepresented arusts of equal talent. Conse 
quently all that the Arts Council is able to do, is 
to subsidise 260 professional artists to the average 
amount of £10 a year—the cost of one month’ 
very modest supply of materials 

It is able to spend £16,000 a year on exhibitions. 
The works now on show have been exhibited in 
113 different places since 1947. In addition the 
Council is responsible for many of the most im 
portant exhibitions in London and the province 

such as the Dufy and Mexican exhibitions. No 
one can deny the value of these activities. But they 
cannot begin to solve the problem of public taste 
At the best they only slightly increase the number 
of the élite, ‘To tackle the real problem of popu- 
lar participation in the visual arts, it would be 
necessary tO commission works to serve and be 
seen in a popular context—schools, 
baths, railway stations and so on, 
money left to do this, 

Here, however, I can see many people objecting 
and saying that I am trying to turn the Arts 
Council into a Ministry of Fine Arts. Which 
brings me \o the second reason, besides that of 
finance, for the Council’s fundamental failure. 


now on 


the 


taste of a 


exactly 


swimming 
There is no 
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The Council is terrified of exercising any 

over the arts. 

states that: 

In 3 ! : 

abundantly demonstrated that ¢ 

age Local Government patronage can | 
without any abrogation of the prin 


government in the 


1955 


ontrol 
In its Annual Report it proudly 


country, at least, it ha 


been 


sovernment patron 


ircaqgy 


and 
ised 


of sell 


exer 


As a resul: of Council sees it 
function as encouraging the present de 
velopment of contemporary art, its only criterion 
(and this is where the ironic parallel with 
collector comes in) being that of relative quality 
Yet it is the whole present development of con 
temporary art which must change direction if the 
problem of art in a democratic society is to be 
solved. ‘The Council is open-minded and passive 
It ought to be partisan and active. It should noi be 
charitable advisory aunt to the arts, but a standard 
bearer of an altogether new social conception of 
public art. 

Ir should campaign openly against all those who 
have a vested interest in the present state ol 
affairs: against esoteric cliques (at the moment 
the Council contributes £1,500 annually to the 
I.C.A.) and against all the reactionary, cynical 
local boards and councils throughout the country, 
who in their uneasy comfort consider art either an 
extravagance or a danger. It might even attempt 
to obtain, through Act of Parliament, partial con 
trol over the appointment of gallery and museum 
staffs, and the right to set up an inquiry when 
every effort to promote any contemporary art in a 
parucular area is sabotaged. It should buy work: 
not just because they are good of their kind, but 
also because they are likely to be popular o1 
because they fit into schemes of didactic, explan 
atory exhibitions. It should be constantly working 
upon the Trade Unions to persuade them, not 
of their responsibility to the arts, but of the us: 
fulness of art to them, It should organise several 
competitions every year (even without prizes) for 
unobscure works for specific public sites. Ii 
should negotiate with the B.B.C. for programme: 
of art propaganda. It should set up committee 
to investigate and advise on such questions as art 
school training—the number of students at one 
end, the number of jobs at the other. It should 
have some link with all the design projects of 
British Railways and the nationalised industries 
Above all a large proportion of its publi 
“demonstrations ” should be directed, not to the 
“art-loving” public, but to those 
present indifierent. 

Perhaps all these activities sound too theoreti 
cal. If so, then another way to the same end 
would be for the Council to spend all its money 
on employing thirty artists full time on large-scale 
public commissions, having persuaded the loca! or 
national organisations owning the sites to pay 
only for the cost of materials. Such an experiment 
would create a situation in which artists and 
public would find themselves face to face with at 
least a possible interest in common. When once 
this had been brought about, the mutual educa 
tion of both artists and public would follow 
naturally even if very slowly. The Council ha 
a horror of centralised power. It believes in local 
autonomy for both artists and districts. This only 
makes sense when once the circumstances for de 
velopment have been established. To create them 
a powerful centralised body is necessary. Behind 
the scenes the Coc rcil makes moves in some of 
the directions I am suggesting even now, but what 
I believe is necessary is a basic change of outward 
character. The true patron is not just a collector 
but must be, for better or worse, a 
and an arbiter 

I am well aware of the difficulties and danger: 
of what I am recommending: the possible public 
outcry leading to the disbanding of the Council 
altogether: the widespread fear of “ State art’ 
the over-simplifications which might be necessar 
the un-Englishness of the whole idea: the present 
achievements which might have to be sacrificed 
the increased funds that would be needed: thx 
dangers of beaurocracy. But because the situa- 
tion is critical, the risks are worth taking and even 


this, the 


one ol 


sole 


4 privat 


who are at 


ommissionce! 
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CHIMMNEYS’ 


The Gas Council's 
Smoke Abatement film 
‘GUILTY CHIMNEYS’ 
is available on loan to 
approved borrow ers 





YOU BURN COAL RAW, and what happens’? You make — produces gas and 

smoke, which makes smog, and you destroy the raw _ highly effici ind clean burning. And he provides for 
materials of a hundred different products from paint British Industry (aad for export) all the cl ils and 
to motor-spirit, fromnylonstofertilizers. Smokeis not substances that would otherwise be lost for ever to our 
only a menace to health— it is the funeral pyre of National economy. Thus with one stone Mr. Therm kills 
wealth two hatetul bird waste ol wealth and menace to health 


Mr. Therm carbonises coal, and what happens? He Me. Theem’s way is oweh the more sensible 


GAS AND COKE... without smoke 


THE GAS INDUSTRY MAKES THE BEST USE OF THE NATION'S COAL 
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a Start, would be better than nothing. It is many 
years since the book Art Lies Bleeding was pub- 
lished. Art now lies dying. The Arts Council sits 
by the bed and in the most genuine and sympa 
thetic way holds the patient's hand and strokes his 
forehead. But that i Drastic opera 
wons are necessary. Some of the paintings now on 
show (the Epstein, Lowry, Medley, Vaughan, Pa 
more, Sutton, Ciri Richards, Middleditch, Ardiz 
onne and William Roberts) prove that the hife i 
worth saving. That the Arts Council can make u 
realise this, must be the sum of our pre 
rude If it can do no those 
in art, who have a vision of what art can mean to 
a people, will continue to support it for the sake 
of small mercies, but they wil) increasingly have 
1 look elsewhere for the energy and organisation 
necessary for the total rehabilitation of art 

JOHN Bercer 


nor ¢ nough 


ent grati 
mor who have faith 


SOFT ARMS 


Variations on a Theme of Purcell is one of 
Frederick Ashton’s two new ballets produced for 
the Sadler's Wells company at Covent Garden 
last week. By way of scenario there is a quotation 
from Ovid: “If you have a voice, sing: if soft 
arms, dance—and with whatever gifts you have 
for pleasing—please!” Alas! there would hardly 
be one of the cornpany left if Mr. Ashton had 
taken Ovid at his word, for the dancers’ arms 
awe like bars of elegant but flexible steel. This, 
so far as I can see, comes from the modern stvk 
of traiming, for even those who used to have soft 
arms now attack the air aggressively, as though it 
was an enemy, rather than patting and soothing it 
into compliance as was the tradition fitteen years 
ago. I prefer the old fashioned, sensitive move 
ments, for it seems that these more fastidious 
gestures are wonderfully heightened by contrast 
to the fierce and exacting legwork that the ballet 
technique demands. In the present style, which 
first became noticeable as a style in American 


companies, the arms have come to be more like 
another pair of legs, and lost almost all their 
frail and subtle lyricism. In Variations on a 
Theme of Purcell only Alexander Grant uses hi 
arms as a4 foil to his legs, thereby achieving a fa: 
ariety of technical expression than an‘ 
one else. As a joker master-of-ceremonies he i: 
xpert; though so extraordinarily self-conscious of 
the effect he is making on the stage 
lack of confidence but from rather much 
that his energetic dancing loses that exciting 
impact which a more spontancous artist would 
achieve, 
The 


greater 


not trom 


too 


music of the variations is by Benjamin 
Britten. It is light and cunningly amusing, with 
fugues that Mr. Ashton has matched 
graphically in an abstract carnival of dancing 
The patterns are symmetric, the steps classical 

in fact there is the kind of formality that Balan- 
chine approves, only without his earnestness of 
purpose. 

The second ballet, Rinaldo and Armida, is slow 
and romantic, with long embraces amid winter 
black trees. Armida lures her victims to a wood- 
land pergola, where they love her and die. But 
on meeting Rinaldo she is herself smitten and 
falls dead at his long-resisted kiss. It is the sub- 
sidiary figures that make the plot wholly uncon 
vineing. There 1s another, more wicked-seeming 
fairy scuffling around in the mist and leaves at 
the back, making unheeded signs to Armida. 
There is also Rinaldo’s friend, whose only use is 
to catch the heroically flung cloak. ‘These charac- 
ters keep cluttering up the stage, just as there 
seems a chance that Michael Somes and Svetlana 
Beriosova will embark on one of those poetic pas 
de deux at which Mr. Ashton excels. They ar 
a handsome couple and dance well, but are so 
restricted by embraces, trees, friends and unsatis 
factory magic thet the ballet never falls into that 
trance-like ecstasy of which so many moments 
gave promise. 
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The Statesman and Nation, J 


LOOK AND LISTEN 


Tue BBC. are daft.” Thus M: 
Callaghan, the Hon. Member for South 
Cardiff, with the bewildered indignation « 
who has suddenly 

ver levels of ‘the Corporation’s hier 
people hive in a V 
that of the rest of u 
with Mr. Michael Foot, 
to appear in the political discussion In the N 
When they learned that a ban had been 
on any discussion of the railway situation 
though the threatened strike had been ca 
Mr. Callaghan and Mr. Foot withdr 
programme; in my view rightly, and I ca 
wish their ‘Tory colleagues had done tre 
Not, of course, that the TV announce 
this to us at the time; we were 
for unspecified reasons, Mr 
Foot ouldn’t come that Mr. Franci 
Williams and Mr. Dingle Foot would take thei 
place. We sat back and looked and listened, with 
a growing sense of unreality. The four membs 
of the nanel discussed, with much animation, th 
question of bulk buying, the decisions of the 
Boundary Commission and the behaviour of 
landladies towards coloured tenants, Important 
ubjects no doubt—but the programme was called 
In the News, and what during the current weck 
had been the most important subject in the nev 
what had hogged the main headlines in the pres 
ii not the railway situation and the threatened 
trike? And what at the end of the progr: 
did we feel? ‘That the programme had belied it: 
name; that the speakers had shirked the principal 
issuc Of the week; that we had been fobbed off 
substitutes; that, in short, we 


been made realise th 
manned 


different 
Callaghan 


wha 
from 


together 


impr 


I explained 
told merely 
Callaghan and M: 


inal, 


biktic 


with had been 


heated 


Phis, I 


view! 


suggest, was the inevitable reaction of 
who had been waiting in intelligent an 
ticipation of intelligent discussion of a 
important issue by responsible public men 
the public men had been refused by the 
credit for their sense of responsibility 
Corporation had banned discussion of the 
ways because “it did not want to 
negotiations.” Presented with such high-minded 
sentiments one can only ask, What does the 
B.B.C. think it is? The whole of the press can 
report the rail dispute under banner headline 
can analyse the Interim Report in leading artic! 
Members of the public can argue themselves blu: 
in the face over the threat of a strike. We accept 
all this as right, and no one thinks that it 
dises negotiations.”” Mr. Callaghan and M1 
in their letter to the Director-General, a 
the Corporation of “inexcusable timidity 
would been more accurate if they had 
accused it of megalomania. The B.B.C. is right 
to take itself seriously: but when it takes itself 
olemnly, it merely makes itself look silly—* daft 
And there seems nod doubt that it is taking itself 
increasingly solemnly, blowing itself up with a! 
urd pretension 

Now I do not for 
B.B.C. consciously 


highly 

But 
B.BA 
I he 
rail 
jcopardisc 


Jeo} al 

Foot, 
uscd 
they 


have ] { 


one moment believe the 
wishes to interfere with the 
free discussion of legitimately discussible subj 

but that, in fact, 1s the consequence of the ¢ 
inflation of its corporate ego. So far as the recent 
of In the News is concerned, no great harm 
has been done—except to the B.B.( ‘The cas 
was well publicise d, But one 
ing all the time about the cases of interference 
with fre« with the expre: 
free opinion on the part of the B.B.C. that 
no publicity at all. Perhaps none ex 
more and more difficult to 


cant 


can’t help wonder 
discussion or mon of 
PCCCIVE 
but it 
become , 
this can be so 

It is this that makes the public discu 
grammes of the B.B.C., as opposed to thos¢ 
in the studio, so important at the present m« 
A couple of hours before watching In the 
I had been listening to Any Questions 
happens, it was broadcast from a_ loc 
workshop, and short of a complete rig f 
audience, speakers and questions, not even the 
wit of Sir Ian Jacob himself could have devised a 
way of preventing the inevitable question about 
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the railways. Of course, it came The presence 
oi an 1udience has becorme 4 ifeguard, a 
safeguard precisely of freedom of discussion 
What use is made of it d pends, of course, on the 
calibre of audience and speakers alike. Last week 
I listened to two editions of Town Forum, in 
which 4 team of four distinguished Europeans 
were questioned by Midland audiences I was 


back on them 


ause of the disappointment was 


disappoinied in both, and looking 
I can see that the 
revealed in 


one wonderful moment of the tele 
vision edition. A questioner had asked a question 
about the value of Dr. Billy Graham to Europe 
ind the Bishop of Hanover had come back with 
a splendid display of episcopal approval Lhe 
question was passed to M. Pi Olivier Lap 
M. Lapie had never heard of I Graham; n 
had Professor Paolo Tre Between idicn 
and speakers, then, there wa gap in knowledge 
and assumpuons that was rarely bridged. But 
thie I'\ version was justified if only because illu 


sions about the cosmic unportance ol Dr. Graham 
Were chill French and 
him 

Town Forum wa 


exposed to the winds of 


Italian unawareness of 


For the most part, 1 woolly 


affau There was nothing woolly about Asian 
Club, on T\ lhis is always an enchanting pro 
gramune, inainly because of the vivacity and un 
self-conscious of its audience of Eastern 
student: In the past it ha metimes been 
criticised because the ibjects discussed have 
been uncontroversial. Last week, however, Mr 
Alan Bullock appeared to discuss the prospect for 
1955. Almost immediately the gulf between him 
and a considerable part of his audience was mani 
fest. He seemed surprised by it, but sticking to 


his guns, he conducted himself in what must have 


been a tricky situation, with cngaging court 

He was, in fact, put on the spor by intelligent 
young men and women, who shared the assump 
tions neither of the West nor of the Communist 
and who saw both as guilty If it surprised 
Mr. Bulloch think that to the viewing 


I can only 
public it must ha 
And that, I take it, wa 


brand-new 
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v ilu ible 
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THE MOVIES 
“Carmen Jones,”’ at the Marble Arch Odeon 
“The Bridges at Toko-Ri,”’ at the Leicester 
Square Odeon 


Wasn't there a 
Byron Jones, of whom someonc 


character in Chesterton named 


aid it Was a pil 


there wasn’t more Byron in him and k Jou 
So one might complain of this new Carm« 
Negroes instead of Spaniards, parachute instead 
of cigarette factory, the boxing ring in plac 
the bull ring: all Jones But why—the simpk 
admirer of Bizet may be tempted to ask—whal 
the point? Well, there do n't seem to be one 
any more than there is in a chain-smoking Hi 
let or Robinson Crusoe on skates 

Carmen Jones, as a battered classic, talls som 
where between the two It is no longer opera 
‘musical play” is the term preferred), but m 
rises above the grotesgues ol entertainment in 
ill-Negro world, in ever’ hade irom soot to pint 
has its charm; the story grips most of the tim 
in a convention no less well-worn than 
original; acting and singing are spirited; and Car 
men herself flares, swirls, and catches gusts of 
sympathy. Some of the singing voices are ery 
well—dubbed. Recitative has given way to di 
logue in the vernacular The whole thing, up 1 


a point, goes. Yet the mitial difficulty of pat 
ing together songs and spoken dialogue, t 
nothing of Bizet’s score and Bowery melod: 
is never resolved 

There are dramatic bits, there at perau 
and sometimes the two coalesce to mak ome 
thing strikingly nev I recall the fortune-tellir 
scene, with its suddenly sober bedecked women, 
an aria heard as the singer hurries ught-lipped 
dewn the street, the crowd giving it fisuicuff 
version of “ Toreadore ” to fill the hall. But the 
are isolated moment what links them together 


S$ not musical or Operatic mood but the Franki (; —_ ; 
J Johnne ule dur has deen meeniowsy weed COLLESpOndence 
if u origina 
i tT y | ? , . \ ’ ‘ 
cif ny acer ing et cera ie mar AFTER THE PARIS TREATIES 
Negro ‘ oul I cr to do w » ppear t ku sft i cn 
sizet and does n | exp t ! el i w em | ‘ 
Biz { Pi ‘ pertect Assim Limon, an ine 
ited fil . | Tous de Paris Ih vel ‘ | ’ 
Or ist friends sheltered u d va Bk I ! ontrotied | Power 
iueht \ » flur of notes from Teux the | n ! \ n 
Ent ’ ( lemented unds; mood t \ the polit ! woe 
nm ‘ I re one N ni ter el ( ol (ser be yx \ t 
c } ‘ ul (ar no? ‘ though (yer n Cscermuar j Kk i ‘ id 
Pil agre rare and even rattling entertain belong | Wi n Bloc, } Germat the 
nt Miss Dorothy Dandridge’s Carmen, M1 German lL) Rey d belong t ‘ 
Harry Belafont haunting Joe, and M Olga = bastern Bk 
Jam ad] sited girl (which we «¢ n beaut i} 
n nel oF Cc} dullnes iwa (sranted Nui bx 4 ! 4 CTI Ee 
whole Her] Mr. Otto Preminger a beyunnin ( Apparent i 
lirector ha ide a sparkling job « it; and | do not Vy pon w, aller regretting that 
laresa € ould do wonder with 1 Hawaiian on lus | the H-amaprant 
aust nt bargau nt of neuts ed Grermany ha 
Ihe more thrilling parts of The Bridge at been th ' ‘ ol ‘ But the anced to 
loko-Ri tollow a jet-carrier into action and the tulk abe he problems that ar from the camtence 
bombing of some impossibly defended bridges in of two soverergs of Germany is very gre nd 
Korea Even though we've seen before the planes provided onference takes place soon, while West 
itapulted off and emaphored back, they excite (Gserman tantiall unain mi the full 
rain; and the flights over mountains have a deso mmplemen i ic | tern Nat mains m su 
hat nici t M Fredri March is in hare pense, ul « i mble chance ol cving 
ind hard hi tail he lost m to be 1 he n ‘ increased trade and some 
rie ered at sunset and has t& t ouny wive Th thie ‘ I ip the 1 eT ne 
how to prepare tor the wor His pupil tri bik Ni ieSM Db Nati December 11 
haring burden “T must hear about those Lius | yn i ome an cxtremel yer 4 
bridge she msi “tell me about the bridge pe ot cle on birst, do you really | eve that 
darling Ihis isn't, shore tull apart, a bad he Germar op! d ever be reconciled t« i 
routine film but one can see how much more alert { affau h would be based on the | went 
and tactual it could have been made trom a docu d on of ¢ ' nd would tinally lead t " 
mentary jet Carrier showing in the Carmen | e disimte on of the Greenman nation 
jones programm« Thus shows us not only more historically d ped, stal community of languape 
of the aeronautics, but hints at the street-corne: territor rnc d national charactes Lin 
American way of life in mid occan doubted! (ser ns of today hold dificron ic 
WILLIAM WHITEBAIT t But there is one pont we are 
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! Upon we want our smimiry to he fc panted 


his 6 te decisive pom 

ven a superficial glance a Geeman history make 
it quit that, since thy 
War, the 


national unsly 


clear days of the Reformation 


mud the Peasants (rerman people have 


ilways striven fo md 4 national sta 


Phi longing was sometimes subdued, sometimes it 
wholly « 
In the second half of the nineteenth centurs 
iresmiible Thus 


politic al 


buest into flames, but i was never <ciomet 


ut became 


happened at «4 tome when tlh 


onomur amd cultural factors working for 


unification of Germany were fur less strong than they 


ire mow it is quite useless to look for a stable peace 
1) long os the Gennan problem remam 


al cy 


wii mca 


unsolved, a 


lone as the potu: mon of Germany is bemg up 


Ctherwite iu mao be 


" it ru counte to the will of the 


weople, ire ctive of wheth ire living 


t hve Federal K 


they 


prutolec ) mothe Democt 


conmdiy. thet can be no peacesble co-cxistenc 


tween States of different xial and polwic 
1 new Wehrmacht : 
Vedera 


been no radical Change im the 


i oom 


He won-— particularly a coming 


mo ¢ tence mm the There ha 
wtructure of West 
of the Nazi régime; ut 
trong, resemblance to the Weunar Republic 
years whach the transition 
Piascest 


big 


Kegrurbylic 
vocial 
Coermany since the overthrow 
bheuws i 


im those witnessed from 


parlmmentary 


thy 


woverninent to 
managing directors of the firms, the 
ments kings of the Ruhr, the coul-won-steel magnate 
i Khineland-Westphaka, the 
heave come ia 


dictatorship 


artrua 


landowners who 
the Hast 
lost there, 
Wehrmacht who 
learned nothing They wall sign 
in order to pass through the dangerow 
when the new Wehrmacht is still in its in 
they will ireaty as 
Uehrmacht has grown usto maturity 

Wes writer le great 
kkamatist and poet, Bert Brecht, very appfopriately 
remmded them of the following words: “ The great 
Altes tret wore 


big. 


considerable numbers (rom 


ind are anxious to recover what they have 


the Generals and officers of the 


they are all there 


my treaiy 


perod 


fancy; break every soon as the 


In a letter to (serman 


Carthage waged three wars ihe 
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maimed a powerful State, after the second it still wa 
habitabk It 
thud.” We 


lovers of our 


traceable after the 
patriots in East and West 
latherland and of peace, do not want 
our country to saare the fate of Carthage 


_Humboldi University, Berlin A. Meuse 


{We are at on: with Professor Meusel in regarding 
the division of Germany as dangerous; mdeed our 
consistent Opposition to the rearming of West Ger 
many—which seems to us to harden the division 
has been based partly on this consideration. If, 
however, rearmament of the two Germamies becomes 
a tact, the first step im paving the way for eventual 
re-unifiication vurely to seek limitation of th 

; 


armed force ». NS. & NJ 


was no longer 


Cacrman 


MONKEY BUSINESS 
Sre,—-I am 


was a but of a fu 


There 
fied 


tho monkeys 
$94 


of suffocation in a van neat London Airport 


puzzled about 


about th monkeys who 
They were part of a consignment of 1,600 monkey 
being flown trom India to America for all 
Rocket Nuclear, Polio and 
that many of the remaining 
1,206, and of other consignments, will also dic, prob 
ably a lingering bad as in the Belsen 
Is ut because some wors 
may be alleviated in Rockets 
un [ too logical? I'd like to know 
Crem. L/RSTRANGE MALONE 
% Bu king! am Cran 
+W.l 


sorts of 
expermments 0 fortt 
fi may be essumed 
death 48 
van. But nobody worrie 
human sufferme 


why? Or 


and 


London, 


PSYCHIATRIC TREATMENT 

It is often reported in the 
toat an offender against the 
need of psychological 
has been bound over by the 


Sia 
Newspapers 


olummns of th 
law who 
obviously is in treatment, 
magistrate or judge to 
£0 into a hos pital, prison or out-patient department 
where he can be treated by specialists 

It is in good idea, but as an 


mon to see the 


theory 4 mieresied 
inside of mental 
hospitals, ou!- patient departments, ek may [ put 
forward that owing to the large numbe 


of patients aod small number of psychiatrists, teat 


layman who had o« 


in practice, 


ment giverr ii inadequate, especially for patients wh« 
have no record of punishabl 
fw fact, it seems to me that a great dea 
of “ psychological treatment” in hospitals, etc., is no 
treatment at all but a pretence. (Or is it, perhaps 
a discreet punishment of the patient by Society? 
To change the basic attitude and outlook of a 
patient, or to back his cmotional history, o 

social background and adjust 
surroundings takes a great deal 
goudwill hard work of the doctor (as 
well as of the patient), Thar th effected 
4n a weekly or fortnightly with a 
doctor (as is the case in many hospital or out-patien 
weekly session with a Group 
shocks, seems improbable to mc 
his curctaved fonm of treatment may even be dan 
gerous as the doctor, by being able to 
ind his history 
about 


some more violent 


offence 


trace 
to form oth 
to his present 


4 yp ture 
ment 
of time, mid 
can be 
short imMterview 
department), or in a 
or with a series of 
only get a 
fleeting glaace of th 
ome to the 

There 


cives ol 


patient may 


1 
wrong conciusion him 


are only a selected few who can avail them 
itment 
choanalytical 

Tas 


or perhaps for those who 


better medical tre either those who 


we «selected for p treatment im 


specialised clinics (as the tock), for which there 
is a very long waiting list, 
rehabil 

CLO 


A SUPFERER 


are selected for long-term rehabilitation in 


few who have abo 


ment 


tation centre or the 


to spare for private treat 


CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


hardly far im his comparison 
uholkc and Anglican 

hrstmas. In the 
h a8 the prmecipal worship 


Sit 4. itn i 
Romana ¢ 
witnessed at ( 


between worship 


which he forme: 
case he wnt to Mass, wh 
latter he chose an c 


official service, which mi 


of the Church, tor the tra un 
she almost be called a stunt 
lisparagement by 
Iliad he me Anglican 
morning he might have that pleasant 
pink-faced’ young English .. . pries*, standing with 
supernatural functions” as the 
performed by God 


unending ny 


been to that 


without the word 
church in the 
seen Same 


msirument ; 
* miracle 


P ae 
The Neu 


In “ 
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of the of many who attend the 
popular nine lessons and carols, it is probably unwise 
to open with the serpent story of Genesis 3. Other 
ages portray the Fall of Man more briefly aad 
learly But instructed Anglicans know that the 
Bible 1s full of parables, and that the serpent story 
is one af them. The point is that the human race 
left to itself that man 
sided cflorts lead the life he ought to lead 

(oritu 


ignorance 


pas 


is corrupt cannot by his un 
betrays his owr 


*r kind of Lord 


reated for our comfort.” 


feelings by his last sentence 


whate' if any) we happen to have 
In other words 
was it 
Christma 


the whole 


thing is make-believe If so, worthy of him 


to attend either of those services? 


Sandridge Vicarage E. Guces 


st. Alban 


ou to have ereat influeace with 


his str 


Yes, a 


ind 


you can persuade him that 


Lop 


On Ch 


nristma ‘re not quite tam? 
fun—tt 
not take the 
ervice of the day, which Church people, 
Roman Catholics or Anglicans, look upon as 
they make their Communion at 
morning in obliga 
eply felt privilege As 
the lighted church through the darkness, 
the Shepherds, hastening to Bethiehem 

As for what we commemorate, is it not this? That 
God had been unable to teach His people His true 
not gct beyond such 
head, and calling thew Heavenly 
The only that He 
was a God of Love was 


is also devotional 


vace of the 


ice may be 
tiful, but it doc chiet 
whether 
oblezn 
tory, whether mud 


night w at one of ti service 


m. but also a ce we go 
we we 


me with 


they could things 4s 


mature 
bruising the serpent’: 
Father a God of Battles. 
could teach them that He 
by the miracle of Bethlehem, when He entered humana 
life by the gate of birth and passed through it to 
showing in a life of what His 
Bishop Gore so often stressed that the 
understood by the tfnecar 
Sirvia TatHam 


way 


death ibsolute love 
nature was 
Atonement can only be 
nation 


Abinedon, Berl 


PAINTER 


what [ 


INSPIRATION AND THE 


irticle omits 
process of paimting 


peweve 
factor of the 
illy, | wonder which, if any, of the artists 
(notably 


1 lent 
with whom he wishes to be associated 
Braque, Matisse and Picasso) would accept has 
nalysis. He us to Michelangelo so that we 
importance of abstract pattern 
every art student is aware of thas 
mportan But alas! there are those have 
passed beyond the art schools and still do not reakse 
the rhythms of form in space are deternuned 
inevitably by subject in hand, whether the sub 
* objective.” 
played an important 
tradiuon and however 


relet 
nay perceive the 


‘ ‘ 


nen most 


who 


that 
the 
ject be “ imaginative or 
once role; but 
the ngid 4s 
yeometry, artists emerged as definite personalities, 
sclecting from accepted conventions, or beyond their 
supposed limits, those clements which most potcatly 
le t subpect-matter 

The Last Judgment” are new 
my of the Sistine ceiling not simply because 
the wall surface presented a different problem, but 


Pradition 


strict 


however 


escribed Lik 
Thc 


trom 


rhythms ol 


because the different subject aroused new sensations 


in the breast of an artist who had passed into aa 


trmecnsely ripe 
the 
stall 


two of 


The same reasoning explains how—wher« 


late Cézanne 


and 


pproach is purely objective-—a 
lite ditters 
hus pauitings are 

Looking round 
that too many ol the younger painters are concerned 
ct making advo 


Heron 


irom an early one, why no 


similar 
the galleries today one realises 


with along the la 
Patrick 


churned 


icity pacture 


al i by 
Painting out im sere are apt to bear 
artist's 


CS pce 


4 Si w resemblance; only the label in 


ally where 
attached, 
output really into the 


the form of stylistic peculiarities 
: 


urta textures are concerned firmly 


» that we can place hi right 

and distinguish it from that of 

the production belt working around the cornes 
How oncerned with “the colour, tex 


ture, shape ind pattern” of their immedi 


tashionable category 
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surroundings? But what requires emphasis is that nobl f hw Americans have muct o Ca 
none of this subject-matt n be r eated unless iswel subse p ‘ " 
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And After’ by Harrison E. Salisbury. 
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Mr. Salisbury has lately returned from Russia after relationship. He was in Moscow the night Stalin’s 


_ 5 years there as correspe ndent of the New York death was made kin nd his story of Beria’s 


Times. moves 1s fascinati 
His articles, just published in America immediately ’ 
Th are the most | ! tive and | netrating 
after his return, and now expanded into a book 
* ' neaiiad % articles which h been written on post-wat 


were regarded as sensational. 
1 Russia 


Most things are kept secret in Russia but Mr “EP 
Salisbury, by virtue of his long residence and The articles begin in the 


extensive travelling there, acquired an insight not 


open to the visitor or the diplomat. qi) ail Celeg ‘aph 


He studied all the top men of the Kremlin at close 


* quarters for several ycars, and he evaluates their on MON DAY, JANUARY 17th 
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Books in 


Ihe test of permanence im literature is truth 
and clarity sharing a common humanity 
[the world artist] makes it artculate, preserving 
m hie own work those enduring qualities of 
ur Own unenduring lives to which men of all 
ages can give thew mmner response, 

Having laid down his truisms Mr. Francis 
Russell* finds these qualities lacking in the 
“obscure” writers of the Twenties and Thirties: 
Joyce, Gertrude Stem and Katka: their obscurity 
lisguises a void which they try vainly to fill up 
with symbolism, mysticisas and psychological 
bri Another young American critic, 
Mr. Robert Humphrey, who is concerned only 
with the technical issue of the appearance of 
in the novelt, 
would not find this general criticism acceptable. 
Mr. Russell is clear and fluent, Mr. Humphrey's 
writing is heavy with verbal wonmongery. But 
ceasmonally he clears the counter and we can 
ce what he means without pain. The revolt 
igainst experiment has not reached him and of 
Joyce and Virginia Woolf he writes: 

‘They have opened up a new area of life [for 
the uevell, They have added a mental func 
thomng and psyche cxistence to the already 
established domam ol motive and action, They 
have created a fiction centred on the core ol 
human experience. The human ound, 
copectally the artist's, u& loo complex and way- 
ward ever to be channelled wto conventional 
patterns 


a hrac 


the stream of conscwusness ” 


\ moment's thought shows this last sentence 
does not state a general truth: Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis's “demon of progress in the arts” has 
been at work here 


There are two questions to be answered by , 


these critics: Is difficult writing necessarily 
writing? Were the obscure or difficult 
the experimental period in the 
Twenties and Thirties simply wonoclasts of were 
they creating new conventions and cojonising 
new areas of experience which had some rea! 
expectation of life in normal umes? We cannot 

i Wi Mr. T. S. Eliot's remark 
Joy he wrote the most consider 
ible work of his tume, but that the future may 
well believ 


obec ure 


writers of 


can echo 
about that 
that the literary work of that time 
this judgment Mr. Francis 
Kussell would add that the period has a disagree 
ible parallel in the Hellenistic phase of Alexan 
Irian cult 


was trivial lo 


ure and that Joyce 1s to be compared 


with th 


poet Lycophron whose epic, Alexandra, 


im pls, anagrams, paraphrases 
ds, portmanteau nouns and a comed 
A third of the words L.ycophron 

a own wmvention being found 

ise m Crreech literature His 

pu ha b 

il baftlhiag ob 
tur wciderntally 
trier il ‘ 


ed down by 1 
i sterile freab 
nomartal 


cn pas -ason ol 
of litera 


through its monu 


urilty a 


nptines 


Lycophron nevertheless defined the 


ituation in 
artist trom 
rvotlessness of a top- 
shall nev 
read I.ycophron, but historians agree with Mi 
Russell's general statement that: 


L he wre 


Alexandria: the severance ol the 
the 


civilisation.’ I 


the world at larg 


neavy comm rcul 


1! distinction of the Alexandrian age, 


* Three Studies tn Twenteth Century Obscurity. 
ity Prancis Russert Mand ¢r Flower Press. 9s. 6d 

Stream of Conscraoursness on the Modern Novel 
By Rosvert Humervmevy, Cambridge Unwersty Press 
214 


General 


its permanent contribution, was ia the fields of 
mathematics and science. It was the age of 
specialusts, of Euclidean geometry, of spectacu 
lar advances in medicine and astronomy. Such 
abstruse sciences, demanding a life-time of con 
entrated application, were without influenc 
on poetry. The pocts, from what they con 
sidered thew higher sphere of vision, looked 
down on such men as Euchd and Archimedes. 
just as between poetry and practical life, the 
divorce between science and poetry was com 
plete, and poetry, thrown back on itself, began 
tw eal its words. 
After reading that one might defensibly oppose 
Mr. Russell with the view that he has shown 
that science did influence poetry: they share a 
common specialisation and abstruseness. Less 
destructive commentators than Mr. Russell tell 
us that the Alexandrian was above all a period 
dominated by the spirit of conservation and 
criticism, The creative writers wrote works 
made to satisly a demand for cud and exegesis. 
We ore certainly in such a phase now. Joyce. 
Kafka, even Faulkner to some extent, are writers 
who consciously withhold immediate satisfac 
tion. ‘They are writers of books that require 
keys—-Hibles and Korans, Mc. Russell would say 
and, once we have the key, the pleasure of 
reading their works is that of puzzling out a 
conundrum, Their imagination communicates 
ingenuily, not power. Finnegans Wake is cer- 
tainly, as Mr. Russell says, a huge anagram; and 
Joyce, who divided his own comments on this 
book and on Ulysses between the mystical and 
the cymeal, has justified the definition. Even 
if we fall back on the symbolism of Freud or 
Jung, oa our notions of primitive experience 
and the symbols of the inherited unconscious 
of the race where, sooner or later, everything 
seems t) be equal to everything else, we are 
transposing the conundrum into more high- 
sounding terms, and punning on a poctic level, 
We are engaged in fortune-telling and are 
attempting to find value by technical trick 
There has been a good deal of critical writing 
about Joyce which is really no more than an 
indoor jame 
In Mr 
grammarian 


Russell's judgment, 
who moved away 
called “the mean writing” of 


Joyce is a 
from what he 


Dubliners into 


obscurity because, for drastic veasons of personal 


pride, he came to believe that words lived for 
themselves in a world of 


thea own and were 
not experience. He 
had hatred which had 
been stamped upon him by his early years in 
harshly 
felt for th 
One could go further than thi 
and say that the revolution ta which Joyce had 
had his 


4 means of communicating 
isolated himself in the 
Dublin and his works are coloured by 
the contempt he people who had 
rejected him 


share was Tr 
the lower 
ibove all 


that—we now see 
middle and that 
iS an attempt at their tragi 


literature. The 


rele ised 
l Ilysses 


comic 


' 
classe 


aggrandisement in 
“mean” figures of Dubliners now take on the 
heroic stature which the 
dreams continually of, and became spectacular 
by having their most trivial thoughts and com- 
monest feelings and sensations enlarged by a 
giant-creating microscope. That hatred was an 
impulse: in Joyce is certain; the most genial, 
even the most humane side of bum comes out, 


Celuc imagination 
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by an irany, in the very obsession with lae- 
guage 

The Blooms are human beings who move 
us little because of their own actions and the 
things that are done to them, and fac more 
because their lives are woven into the comic or 
grotesque loom of words that run endlessly 
through their minds. These characters become 
than life-size and mythological; and 
though in its moral aspect the book may be 
said, in Jung’s word, to be “a void” one must 
point out to the philosopher that the idea of 
meaninglessness is one which is perfectly reput 
ible among comic writers. If, as other critics 
have said, the book is an epic of defeat, the 
actual enlargement of the characters into the 
dimensions of giants in itself conveys to us that 
the individual imagination richly survives its 
ywe moral squalor. It asserts itself in the comic 
exercises of saturnalia, orgy and the abeyance 
of law and order. There is nothing, in the loag 
custom of the comic tradition, to justify aa 
objection to Mrs. Bloom being regarded as the 
grotesque Earth Mother, any more than we 
would make the same objection to the nurse ia 
Romeo and Juliet, or to the Wife of Bath. The 
unsuitability of Mrs. Bloom does not lic, as Mr 
Russell says it does, in her being a promiscuous, 
lower middle-class slut, but in the sentimental 
purple-patchiness with which her soliloquy 
ends. Purple is Joyce’s weakness. 

Mr. Russell’s attack on Joyce is justified 
chiefly by the extravagant attribution of divinity 
to him by some of his prestige-hunting admirers. 
There is always a rush of the humourless and 
insensitive to the high priesthood of a cult, and 
in the Twenties and Thirties Kafka and 
Gertrude Stein had their Bethels, too. (Mr 
Russell is very good on Gertrude Stein.) Bat 
he is not justified in assuming that Lycophron 
ought to have been Euripides, or that Joyce 
could not be quite satisfactorily, quite tediousty, 
another Sterne. Egocentricity is not a crime; 
it is merely not classical. 

Mr 


migue ol 


more 


Humphrey's researches into the tech- 
“the stream of consciousness’’ are 
head-thickening, but they go to the heart of the 
practice of obscurity in twentieth-century writ 
ing, without adding a lot of metaphysical or 
psychological luggage. He accepts the fact that 
the desire to put down what goes on in the mind 
before it bec articulate was the result of 
Freud's investigations, and was made practical 
by the use of free association; and he traces the 
maturing of the technique, first of all in the 
catalogue novel of Dorothy Richardson, then in 
Virginia Woolf, Joyce and Faulkner. The diffi 
culty to control the chaes of 


ome’ 


was now Mages, 
how to make them communicable to the reader 
and adhere to the writer’s theme, for free a 
tion showed that one mind was impenetrable to 

Another difficulty which none of these 
except Virginia Woolf, appears to have 
mastered was the avoidance of boredom to the 
reader. The “stream of consciousness,” for a 
time, the wordy boredom which 
long descriptions of scenery used to give to the 
Victorian novel, by a boredom equaliy hard to 
bear. It is the boredom of lists of things. The 
tedium of the psychoanalytical technique was 
relieved, in the end, as Mr. Humphrey says, by 
the cleverness and speed of means taken from 


ssocia- 


another. 
writer 


replac “d 
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the cinema. Something had to be done to cut % 
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weight to the practical difficulues of maintaining 


condition; it has simply made human personality jhe rule of law and the principles of ju du Pag, HOmany Sena 


approachable in another way and has become a_ ing the civil war. But he fails to realise that th 


means and not an end. Excessive artists like Ctitics are not merely horrified by 
V by tl { sekiv « lik 

Joyce may destroy, evade or bore on a large scale °F SYS" ie ton ee re 80 — 

: less are they defending the atrociti { Jau 

Mau ‘The qguecsnion tne 
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because their means are an end, but they als 
build up something from within. If literatu whether foreign rule, whatever it ncide 
becomes oral again, as it may do, Finnegan idvantages to Africans 
Wake may seem less of an aberration. to be maintained at such a price. |} 
Mau is physically ished mow, can 
( ated which will reconcile Afri 

tllement? 

Mr. Leakey 1 ymimnends i 
propaganda of Mau Mau and as a ba 


table future, the speedy inauguration 
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is the devil, of the piece; in West, Africa, 
where Europeans are only experts, advisers 
and traders, racial relationship may be good. To 
the African, land is the one great reality; every 


African believe 
land is robbery 


ified 


that the European ownership of 
and that any revolt to regain ut 
is ju 
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On the Waterfront 


Brighton: Old Ocean’s Bauble. 
W. GILBert Methuen 295 

The City and County of Bristol : a Study in 
Atlantic Civilisation. By Bryan LitrLe, 


By EDMUND 


Werner Lauri 255 
The Story of Milford. By J. 1). Rees, University 

of tt al M5 6d 

One would think that the English were ducks,” 
wrote Horace Walpole in 1790 they are for 
ever waddling to the waters.’ Historians have 
now taken over the fashion Phese three books 


all have the tang of the sea about them—lrofessor 
Gilbert begins his study of Brighton by showing 
how the practice of sea-bathing (and sca-drinking) 
brought new life to the decayed town of Bright- 
helmstone; Mr. Little’s liveliest chapters are about 
the golden age of Bristol when the thriving city 


looked westward across the ocean to America 
whon Liverpool had scarcely been invented; 
and Professor Rees has written hes account 


of the planned town of Milford only because a 
history of the Milford docks by themselves would 
have meant paying inade juate attention tw the 
local historical setting. ‘Together they provide 
a waterman'’s view Of British history, a welcome 
contrast to description Manchester and Birm- 


inghain 


Brighton and Bristol provide suc stories, 
but Milford, once d ribed too ambitiously 
in 160043 as * the most famous port in Christen- 
dom,’ does not Che best and most foolishly 
neglected harbour in Buroy Was an appropriate 
1944 comment, While Brighton has grown out of 
y fishing illage, Milford has turned into one. 
The explanation hes not on th iterfront but 
im the hinterland, Brightor i-front is less than 
fifty mi due south of Charing Cross and is 
Londor nearest point on the English Channel; 
with th wrival of th iilway, the growimg 
town could be accurately described as ** London 
by-the-Sea "’ oras ‘' the lungs of the great capital,” 
Milford, which once enjoyed a briet accidental 
visit by George IV when a storm blew him into its 


comfortable port, had nothing but its fine harbour 
tO support it iifforts by enterprising business 
men to link it with the industrial north and to 
convert it a formidable rival to Liverpool ”’ 
were doomed to perpetual disappointment. Bristol, 
like Brighton, could depend upon the land as well 
as upon the ocean, and just because of its remote 
ness from London it could become a capital city 
on its own, proud, self-sufficient and rich in its 
local achievement. Apart from London, and 
possibly Coventry, it is the only English medieval 
eity which has never been below the front rank 
of national importance. Atter a period of Victorian 


Stagnation, it has succeeded in the twentieth 
century m annexing the air as well as the sea 
the Bristol Aircraft Company and the war-time 
BB. are tokens of a new ¢ xpunsive phase in the 
city’s history ‘ 

The most successful of these three waterfront 
studi is that of Professor Gilbert, ‘probably 
in the first instance because he is a geographer as 
well as a historian His knowledge of central 


geographical relationships gt him a tremendous 


advantage in analytical power, and his book has 
framework and discipline as lt as colour and 
vitality. Professor Rees, with less exciting material 
at his disposal, is scholarly but stilted, while Mr 
Littl, whose well-written narrative is the best 
history of Bristol yet to appear, is in places rather 


sketchy and superticial competently 
the pieces of his jigsaw puzzk yether—-Cabot 


and Chatterton, Bristol cream, Bristol bombers and 


tr 








the Bristol Old Vic—but there is inadequat 
sense of depth. Nor are there many surprises 
ivtute et industria, the motto on the city arms, 
sums up his achievement 

Brighton, of course, supplics its historians with 
a very different inspiration. As Richard Jefferi: 
put it “‘ no one can be altogether good in Brighton 
am 1 that is the great charm of it.”’ Professor Gilbert 
succeeds admirably in catching the subtle flavour 


of a city of contrasts, which once specialised in 
prostitutes and ‘“‘ pet parsons”? and which 
succeeded triumphantly in the mid-nineteenth 


certury in exchanging royal for popular patronage 
By concentrating on little-known Victorian 
Brighton (and ultra-Victorian Hove) rather than 
on much-publicised Regency Brighton, he 
fices none of the flavour and 
historical perspectives. The way is prepared for 
trunk murders of 1934 (anticipated also at 
Brighton, in 1831), Brighton Rock and See Ho 
They Run 

Ptofessor Rees, by the nature of his task, has 
to be more modest, even though he can boldly 


sacri 
strengthens the 


the 


chose as his motto a line from Cymbeline, 
* Take note that I am in Cambria at Milford 
Haven It would be interesting to see what he 
wou'd make of a source like G. A. Sala or even 
of Existol’s Hannah More. 
ASA Briccs 
Love and Fear 
The Leaven of Love. By Izette pe Fores 
Colla i De 15s. 
Isaac and O6cdipus. Py Ericn Wettiscu 
Routledge. 15s. 


‘Th: value of these two books is that they mak 
us stop and think about what we really mean by 
such terms as neurosi mental health,’ 
** balaaced personality,”’ and so on. They are not 
great looks and one has no pretentions to origin- 
ality, but they have a simple directness easily 


lost im the welter of psychiatric and psycho 
analytical technicalities When our emotional 
devclojyment goes wrong, say both Mrs. ce 


Forest and Dr. Wellisch, there is always an associ- 
ated demage to our capacity for love. No matter 
what the individual’s symptoms, whether mainly 


mental or mainly physical, he is, to the extent 
that he: is neurotic, in disharmony with his 
fellow One might even say, following the 
object-1 elation hool of psycho-analysi that 
when there is a breakdown in communications 


betwee the internal 
then there is ine’ 
tions with oth 


of the 


facets of the personality, 
itably a dislocation of communica 
*r individuals. At the extreme end 
though here many obscure consti- 
tutional factors may be at work) the schizophrenic’s 
inner fragmentation is associated with his inac- 
cessibility to ordinary “human contacts But 
even where the average person is concerned, the 
same principle may apply. Many of us, for 
example, are not “* quite ourselves ”’ for a couple 
of hours after waking up: we feel oddly disgruntled, 
we teke offence casily, the most trivial request is 
victimisation, we are incapable of dealing reason- 
ably and objectively with the morning world. 
Should the 8-10 a.m. condition continue through- 
out the friends would question out 
normality, for the essence of neurosis is that we 
between ourselves and our friends a 
lens coloured by our own inner state. We see them 
through this lens, and behave towards them 
more in siccordance with our own needs, than with 
ny objecti perception of what may be right 
for therm We exploit them, valuing them 
primarily for the extent to which they can give us 
sympathy or flattery, for the degree to which they 
allow us to dominate or to be submissive to them; 
our affection depends upon this rather than upon 
any value we accord them in their own right. 

Of course, no relationship ts purely altruistic, 
but in general our human relations are reciprocal; 
neurosis means some breakdown in reciprocity. 
It does mot imply a cold or unloving nature, which 
is characteristic of the psychopath rather than the 


neurotic, but a nature whose affectionate impulses 


yf ale 


week, our 


iInterpose 
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have been blecked and diverted. Mrs. de Forest 
gives a straightforward and sympathetic account 
of the way in which Sandor Ferenczi, a great man 
and able psycho-analyst, freed and redirected 
these impulses. Ferenczi’s work is well knowa 
and Mrs. de Forest’s analysis is a competent 
integration of his method, but it is in her last 
chapter that she adds an original and deeply felt 
extension to his body of theory. ‘‘ Redemption 
by love”? was the phrase used by a patient to 
describe Ferenczi’s treatment and Mrs. de Forest 
believes that, for complete health, we must observe 
the two great commandments of Christianity, to 
love God and to love our neighbour as ourselves 
In this she enlarges the principle of establishing 
communications into that of establishing com- 
munion. 

The late Dr. Wellisch writes, I imagine, from 
the standpoint of the orthodox Jew. As a psychiia- 
trist he has been struck by the latent parent-child 
hostility which Freud’ typified as the Oedipus 
situation, and gives a number of terrible examples, 
ancient and modern, of the irrational violence of 
fathers and sons. But, he believes, the inevitable 
tension was not inevitably destructive, and he 
takes the Akedah—the drama. of Abraham’s 
intended sacrifice of Isaac—to show how it may 
become constructive. He complains that the 
devotion, tor instance, of 'reud to Greece and of 
Jung to Oriental religion, has denied to these 
great thinkers the suggestive mythological wealth 
of Judaic literature. Freud is left with Oedipus’s 
implacable fate, but Wellisch, can find a resolution 
of conflict in the angel’s intervention. In the 
Akedah, love triumphed, and where love has been 
put under the pressure which is intrinsic to 
parent-child relations, it may be forged more 
firmly, just as ductile metals become harder and 
more elastic if subjected to stress. In Dre. 
Wellisch’s psycho-analytic terms, Abraham was 
driven to perform the sacrifice by narcissism; 


tut Abraham’s love for the ego-ideal of his call 
to kill his son) which contained an altruistic aim, 
also had another and far more important con- 
sequenc It amplified his object-love by decreasing 
this self-lov This tendency clashed with the first- 
mentioned tendency contributing to the agony 
ot Abraham’s moral masochism, but, m the last 
moment, gained complete victory 

The amplification of Abraham’s object-los vas 
directed to Isaac in the first place but embraced all 


human beings and, because of the promise attached 
future generation It was a 
aimed at the happiness of all mankind in a 
purified and redeemed world. This mental attitude 
iS messiam ve, It most dynam 
moral power of Christianity with 
widespread 
This is 


not be 


call, even love 


P ' 
to the 


which 


became 

Judaism and 
cultural affects 

a wise and scholarly , which should 
neglected because of the author’s untashion- 
able contention ‘‘ that studies in Biblical psycho- 


} | 
Noor 


logy provide a necessary requirement to the 
development of psychiatry.” Both Judaism and 
Christianity have long taught what modern 


studies of behaviour are beginning to recognise, 
that perfect love casteth out fear—and that goes 
for anxiety states and phobias as well. 

ADAM CURLE 


I-Am-A-Camera 


Private View. By JoceLyn Brooke. Barrie, 


10s. 6d. 

Ihe self-consciously “arranged” autobio- 
graphy, which is Mr. Jocelyn Brooke’s chosen 
medium, is a literary form at least as old as 
Tristram Shandy. It is essentially a comic form 
ind it depends for its effect upon a deliberate ex- 
ploitation of sensibility. The trick is to provide 
a double image by observing the world through 
the eves of a child and then filtering these 


observations through the sophisticated remember- 


ing mind of a highly adult “I.” Thus Mr. Brooke 
begins the first of these studies 
At the age of x I was, like most normally 
nstituted children, a polymorpho. pervert 
True, the main stream of my libido wa meen 
trated upon my nurse, but its tributasy streamlets 
were apt to flow into some very queer channels; 
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The Heresy of 
Democracy 


by Lord Percy of Newcastle 
T. S. Eliot, O.M. 


To his experience of public life Lord 
, Percy odds humane learning and sage 
* reflection.”’ 


Quarterly Review 
Lord Percy puts his case cogently and 
convincingly and what he says deserves 
the closest attention."’ 


R. H. S. Crossman 
There is a great deal of force in his 
attack on the total demand for loyalty 
which we find not only in the Communist 
and Fascist states but also in the Western 
democracies,"’ 
(8 net) 


1 


(New Statesman) 


. 


Chinese Thought 
by H. G. Creel 
The Times Lit. Supp. 


“He has done a useful piece of work in 
presenting in so compendious a form a 
non-technical account of the development 
of Chinese thought from the earliest times 
to the present day. A book such as this 
mokes for a closer understanding be- 
tween the East and the West, for the insight 
it gives into the Chinese mind,”’ 

QI- net 


* 


Green Beret, 
Red Star 


by Anthony Crockett 


The Scotsman 
‘A timely and exciting book about the 
struggle against Communism in Malaya. 
Irish Independent 
‘A revealing acccunt of the campaign as 
seen by a serving soldier.’ 
(18 


* 
Money Bridge 
by Edward Mayer 


Kenneth Konstam 

‘* At last we have a different bridge book! 
. the best | have read for the majority 

who play only club and family bridge 
(Sunday Times) 

Belfast News-Letter 

‘ One of the best and most readable books 
on bridge ever written... he has a beautiful 

English prose style and an astringent wit 


(126 met) 


* 


NEW, REVISED EDITION 


The Human Use of 
Human Beings 
by Norbert Wiener 


Since the first publication (in 1950) of 
Dr. Wiener's brilliant study of man’s 
position in a world threatened by self- 
governing machines, the electronic calcu- 
lator and the robot factory have come to 
play an ever-increasing part in our 
industria! civilization, Dr. Wiener, has 
therefore, incorporated in his new edition 
the fatest scientific discoveries and 
evaluates their meaning for society. 
(Ready January 28, 18 - net) 
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THE SECRET ROADS 
‘ Jon & David Kimche 


Ernest is the viliain and 
European Jewry the hero of this 


Bevin 


remarkable story of how the 

Mi MM 
Jewish underground organized ‘%Y 
the illegal 


immigration into 
Palestine which finally broke the 
YP British mandate. 15s. 4; 


’ ACADEMIC YEAR : 
D. J. Enright | 


% In Mr. Enright’s first novel—a ty 
comedy of manners set in con- 

| temporary Alexandria—many will 
find 


Aldous Huxley. 


affinities with the early 


12s.6d. ‘SY 


y RACE ROCK ¢ 
Peter Matthiesson | 


a A new talent from America tells 

of violence and self revelation in 

a New England fishing village. 
12s. 6d. 
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BOOKSHOP 





* FOR BOOKS» 


NEW, 


Books 


SECONDHAND & RARI 


ON EVERY SUBJECT 


Bookbuyers throughout the world 
turn to this bookshop as a 
knowledgeable source of information 
on, all their book requirements. 
And from generation to generation 
they praise and recommend Foyles 
—and buy their books here. 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 
Garrard 5660 (16 lines) 


Open 9-6 (inc, Sats.) 


Nearest Station, Jotienham Cour 1 
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Aesthetics 
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founder on 
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again on fresh failures of un 
nature of 
from the University 
funny experiment with two bas 
down to the Home Counti 
taking a brilliant vignette of “ The Major 
‘a tough Midland man who had 
well out of the war, but not well enough’ 
to the demi-rnonde of London in the 
ind, finally, to a V.D. treatment 
Atri 
Mr s through them all, obse: 
iwafe, i and amusing, but without 
tea dimension which the diminished child 
added ty the sTorie [his is, m fact 
thing like a reversion to the [-am-a-Camerz 
a camera with a hyper lens 
Brook " ry good at it 
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amus 


other 
ing! 
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yojectivity of this met! 
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the narrators being reticent to 
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idmission is demanded from him he retire 
neke screen ot * objectivity.” 
For this very reason I find 
Kurt Sch! gel More atista 
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Flashback to Silence 


A Pictorial History of the Silent Screen. By 
Danie. Brum. Jlamish Hamilton. 50 


The Animated Film. By Rocrer Ma 
Svivan Press Is 

‘In America”? might have been added to an 
already crowded title, since no European film or 
player comes under Mr. Blum’s eye except sugh 
as enjoyed some American We hear of 
or glimpse The Cabinet of Dr. Caligani but not 
Potenkin, and Max Linder only intrudes as a 
flop with Hollyweed, Hellywood Scrapbook or 
Fresco would have been nearer the mark 

As such thi with the 3,000 photo 
graphs will amu 


VELL. 


succe 


big book . 
*, enlighten, puzzle, and thrill 
the screen-struck of all ages. Mr. Blum has 
collected his pin-ups or stick-ing as others collect 


Stamps: across almost e page 


old pr 
bul I 
Oule 


of small ta rarer than 
nowable 
emergen . hy f 4 
1913 fin him among the jowled: he 

wishful heroines; he looks up froma a background 
of comedy, stands at the edge of Western; his 
white hairs in Grumpy decorate the where 
the new ire Betty Blythe and Douglas 
Fairbant f Tit’ , ll. Whether h n 


sm) ) ! ‘ hose |! 
} ' « si ‘ ‘ 


are unknown, un) 


le 
nari 


pax 


shall neve T 1 it is fascinating to 


discover OF lle, a 


did not ve 


turbaned lady with a 
fur-tipped nightgow app ntly makine off 
with a tootball street corner, while a young 
ind desp ifrymore peeps out of 
clat th tone lool 
thing, ute 
tithe Zhe Red Wid leaves | ruessj 
Time is the great comedian. ‘Theda 
vamp brings down the house; her (¢ 
funnier than anything else in the 
perhaps George Walsh in The Island of Desire, 
though on the next page Valeska Suratt and 
Louise Glaum run her gorgeously clos I even 
remember Miss 
sugges “d ‘hat 
tract of 


rat the 
: about the whole 
but one cé “ver be cure, and th 
I Vv 
Bara’s 


opatra is 
volume, except 


Glaum, whose name has always 

*glaumous ” might describe a 
comic temuninity which flourishes 
as much today as ever, Among the things that 
wear as hush-creators, are the epical past 
(and the further back the worse), bear 
magnetic glares, hair partings down the middie, 
bathing costumes, 


whol 


badly 


SKINS, 


the disinheriting snows, hau 


T he Neu 
fuzzes, sex dreams, and the latest fashion of any 
kind; though it’s only fair to remember that many 
of these pictures are not out of films, but posed 
Of course, not all, or anything like all, the 
photographs here have gone larky. Gish and 
Gish keep their wistfulmess; the Pickford poupée 
doesn’t change; Mae Marsh tearfully 
us back; Fairbanks lands with a 
suppose th who haven't : 
action may guess at that lost gigolo spell. The 
Garbo is given a huge fronu leans 
awkwardly against the steamer moons ia 
John Gilbert’s arms, but nothing till 
memory takes over. 
Chaplin’s litthe man 
almost first to last, the one indestructible image 
that some post-atomic may enshrine as a 
hieroglyph; and here also he is, for an instant, 
1 lady flirtatious in furs, a cad with upturned 
moustaches Here is the poct Keaton, as a 
General, and, less familiar, as Hamlet. In the 
great silence he is doubly silent Langdon, 
hard). jucezing in, makes a fragmentary third 
of geniu And lesser ones, particularly in early 
day he print treacherous to others, 
uils 


Irom the 

From a Keystone beach Miss Swanson 
ighted, 
marred, 


off to her fabulous boulevard not yet 

dow ome and go, kids are mad 

Gertie the Dinosaur leads off th rang 
but where’s Felix?), Mr changes his 
name to Goldwyn, and Arbuckle his to 
Will B. Good, but we hear no more. 

What else? Mr. Bluca holds back the “ pithy 
comment’”’ promised, The Birth of a Nation is 
described as probably the world’s greatest 
silent motion picture,” an opinion immediately 
hedged with “if greatness is measured with 
farne He is nothing if Hlad it 
been otherwise, we a good deal 
in entcrtainment 

The small it unlimited world of the cartoon is 
dealt with by Dr. Manvell, who observes that 
“the artist make an animated 
film is in an ideal situation as an artist, but as @ 
film-maker he must face difficulties which few 
mn have managed to survive.” He sketches a 
bref history: Georges Mélhiés’s sketches for 

Impossible Journey 


A 7) Pp to the Moon and Th 

hint at the imaginative possibilities. Live action 

half-killed them; but mught not also the techni- 

calities of cartoon production? The bulk of 

Dr. Manvell’s text is concerned with the Halas and 

Batchelor version of Animal Farn He shows us 
rough sketches and finished pictures, 
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A Novel and Two 


Entertainments 


By Invitation Only. By 
Bark 9s. Od 


FELICIEN MARCEAU, 


By 


Od. 


Glorious Life. Derek BARTON 
j f 12s. 

Tender is the Night 
Penguin Bool 


take the ty 


Michael 
FIrZGERALD, 


: Oo entertainments first 
is Prench, eldritch mannered, the other is 
an English “ quickie,” satirical, light-hearted and 
yregarious Admirers of the first are unlikely to 
emoy the second, and wce versa 

I nust admit thar I am allergi to Fren hi 
whim When a member of the clever 
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clever writer, he 
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leisurely mischief of high noon. But alas, he is 
a purveyor of whimsy. As a result he has turned 
what should have been an astringent and ironic 
fantasy into a thin and brittle piece rose, an 
Anouilhesque storm in a teacup. His book only 
just itself through the grace of its style, 
which can be glimpsed through Mr. Anthony 
Rhodes’s very elegant and readable translation 

The scene is a Renaissance chdteau, some kilo- 


Saves 


metres from Angouléme—the seat of the 
Chasseneuils, pillars of the Proustian establish 
ment. Mile de Chassenewil, pious and im 


poverished, the last of a noble line, has turned her 


home into a guest-house to which the privileged 
are admitted by letters of reference only. There 
is the Comte de Crinot, “an elderly lion,” a 
gallant old roué mystically in league with the 


Devil; Robilart, a titled Jacques Bonhomme with 


an appetising young wife; a tough little blonde 
named Mme Neuss; a retired diplomat from 
Caracas; and ferocious Tartuffe of a book 
keeper, M. Gonard. They play bridge, recline on 
the terrace, feed the swans and the carp, lust gently 
after one another and talk, talk endlessly about 
Druids, the Pyramids, table-turning, black magic, 
and things that go bump in the night generally 
There the germ of a terrible Maupassant short 


£ 


tory in M. Gonard’s relations with the chatelaine 


[he fat, greasy old man imposes himself on Mile; 
she gives him a power of attorney, he bullies 
the servants, eventually he moves in on her with 
his whole awful family “The littl pink 


Louis XVI drawing-room had become a kind of 
Gonard’s mother laid out 


{ 


barn wher saucers of 
milk for the cat.”) But one cruel joke does not 
make a novel. What this book needs is Jacques 


lau to film in as M. Hulot Month in the 
Country. Only that spindly genius could provide 
such a tenuous situation with a comic centre 

Mr. Barton brings us back to earth with an 
agreeable bump. The humours of Whitehall, the 
crassness of S.W. intellectuals, the whole 
shabby, underprivileged bag of upper-middle-class 
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wicks—all this and more fe mto his In-tray 


half a century he served with a deep 
The 


215. rel 


though often despairing loyalty. 
Spectator 


OXFORD 


UNIVERSI 


veten t 


Uae ure 


ims ' 
He has written a very funny book indeed, a witty t whet es thor had intended to write about 
anatomy of that post-war make-and-mend world here f Amerk plies the Rivic 
which stretches from East Sheen to Temple Bar, he ; i a poe . 
cro i rc had intemicd to \ ‘ ' 
drinks Enure-deux-Mers, lives for its Continental psyche novel shout the sere end decline of 
:olidays, 2nd used to take in the News Chronicle Richard 1D person. Simply by changin c 
Ii one may offer criticism of a book that has made order of ‘ ui starting with D 
me laugh so much, uw is that Mr. Barton often young doct n Zurich, Pit rald answe or 
eems scarcely aware of just how ghastly some of hesit \ certam im ‘din he fin 
his characters are his certainly goes for hus reheoer I Halogen na 
hero.) But when it comes to the real dotues and ante i ' . + (hat Ks social means . 
unkers, he never puts a foot wrong. Swindle a a a a eer wr? vsa 
nurst, the gucel sadistic Principal, by no means ‘Ay we a . Ri — , Be " ‘ 1 ol 
the perfect gentleman, but not a perfect lady mart o | ed 100 close to the linc. h 
ither Miss Carnaby, the pretty swimmy even nds for the age that was ending with th 
Assistant Secretar’ with the looks vu Oncor Wall S ( ! t frst he mals for | self 
ind the iron will of Elizabeth Tudor at Tilbury The ori ersion plunged us into Rosemary 
here s Mr. Bussell, the fatuous beau ideal of a Hlovt A th Diver on the R ira 
910 Civil Sez ant, Mi Passion, ducal pine chim i¥ ind i nued with the account of 
er and blackmailer; and a wonderful outsize th ni pal 1 the in pisod ! 
Mitropan named Mr, Liebeskind, who induc Viol M i 11 Diver bath 
ecuphoria in the reader every tim he make an Then cam nh Ww and the fthashback to Ly 
ance I enjoyed this book and recommend [Diver meeting > le in the Zi h clin j 
all who like saturical knockabout rearranging the story in chronological order Fit 
Finally, a real novel, the best fictional half veraid tied it togethes bhe acrift 1a bril 
rown worth that we are lik lO pe in the Devinn 1 al re lement olf m but 
next twelve month Penguin Books h not h nded t! better constructed and more 
mly reissued Scout Fizgerald’s Tender Is the flective 
Night, they have had the brilliant idea of putting What a fine book this revised versioi lake 
t out in the revised version rearranged according And what a jov to read a book by vreat writer 
to the writer’s final instrucuons, given shortly that has be: ibbed and pummeled at for nin 
before his death in 1940 The y have also thrown vear un it has lost all at up rfluous fl ry mi 
in an excellent Preface and notes by Mr. Malcolm narrative and characters are fused in one long c 
Cowley for good measure The result is a con tinuous ripple « ension. Fitzgerald wrote with 
nporary classic that r ids freshly and quit a Tolede ide (in this he resemb! Stevens« 
differently He uses word ik 1 ducllist, cutting and thy 
Fitzgerald thought this was his best book Yet ing his wa nt the heart of his character 
t is easy to see why at first it failed Not onl ituations until they stand sharply silhouetted on 
did the theme seem passé and uncommitted, but the luxury beaches of his imagination. That duel 
even the intelligent reader was baffled by not for instance, how beautifully he manages it! ‘Thy. 
being at all sure what Fitzgerald was trying to do vhite-faced McKusko, the arnviste who has failed 
As Mr Cowley rightly Savs to arrive ing Rosema! 
One fault of the earlier version y i unce ls yarily lilerary man He wn 
. : ioe at ~~: : 
The Inter-War Years 
and Other Papers 
A selection from the Writing of Hubert Douglas Henderson | 1890-19§2) ) 
EDITED BY THE LATE SIR HENRY CLAY 
Editor of The Nation from 1923-3 Joint Secretary of the Economic Advisory 
y Council from 1930-34, adviser to the Treasury from 1939-45, and Drummond 
y Professor of Political Economy in Oxford from 1945-50, the late Sir Hubert 
Henderson was never far from the centre of affai I hus selection from his writings 
is more than a tribute to a great economist for, niaining several hitherto un- y 
published papers on current issues, it also an important historical document 
425. net j 
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y Professor Landa graceful, illum Reviewing the first edition (1937) in the } 
z, inating and scholarly study... is a nday limes, Professor C. D, Broad 
notable elucidation, not only of a neg- ud it would be indispensable to f 
lected aspect of Swift's life, but of the achers and students of philo ophy, 
history of the church which for nearly ind a boon to ‘those who want a clear 


reliable, and readable account of Lock« 
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a 
ague dixouraged sound and shook his head help 
asly I've made lots of mistakes in my life 
many of them jut I’ve been one of the most 
prominent—in some way He gave this uj 
ind puffed at a dead Cigarett He sighed 
m't see what it’s all about,” he said hel; 
I don’t see why I’m doing it 
the first thing he had ever don nh 
ually he was one of those for whom th 
world does not exist, and faced with a 
mecrete lacet he brought to it a vast surpr 
From Viola and Aguecheek onwards, the great 
luels in literature are always the comic ones. Thi 
me of Fitzgerald’s can be compared only with 
that between Frédéric and Cisy in L’Education 
Sentrmentale. ‘That is the greatness of Fitzgerald 
Not always, but certainly in this book and in 
Gatsby you can t hun beside the great master 
and he stands up 
Joun RaymMonp 


A Nest of Poets 


Sir Philip Sidney and the English Renaiss- 
ance. By JOHN Buxton. Macmillan. 18 
It is strange that Sidney’s dying act of generosity 
hould so have eclipsed the achievements of his 
life in popular esteem. It was not the heroism 
of his death that struck his contemporaries, To 
them it was an unmitigated calamity that such a 
wonderfully gifted man, in the flower of his age, 
should have thrown away his life on a profitless 
battlefield 
I saw him die, I saw him die as one 
Of the meane people, 
cried Spenser, lamenting him as 
A mighty Prince, of most renowned race, 
Whom England high .a count of honour held, 
And greatest ones did sue to gaine his grace 
Mr. Buxton’s book provides the gloss that the 
last two lines demand. He examines the reasons 
why Sidney was so highly esteemed, not only in 
England but wherever he travelled on the 
Contiment ; and particularly he examines ahe.way 
in which he equipped himself to become a patron 
of the arts 
Mr. Buxton claims that Sidney and his sister 
Mary, the Countess of Pembroke, were the main 
wents in fostering the rebirth of English poetry 
in the last two decades of the sixteenth century. 
Chis they did by exercising patronage of the most 
‘nliightened kind. They did not content them- 
selves with accepting dedications and recom- 
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mending the work of their protégés to other 
connoisseurs, but they themselves wrote poetry 
Moreover, they offered in their own homes a 
hospitable environment for the discussion of the 
arts and sciences. Aubrey particularly mention 
the interest that the Countess of Pembroke took 
in chermustry (by which we should understand 
principally alchemy She was, besides, ar 
accompl.shed writer of verse, and ‘‘ the greatest 
patronesse of witt and learning of any lady ix 
her time.”” Her two sons—‘‘ that incomparab! 

pair of brethren’ to whom Shakespeare’s First 
Folio wus dedicated—kept up the tradition of 
generous and discriminating patronage at Wilton 
until the eve of the Civil War. Mr. Buxton 

closing date is 1630, so he does not mention th 

commissions given by Philip, the younger brother, 
which enriched Wilton House with Inigo Jones’ 
state apartments and the wonderful series of 
family portraits by Vandyck 

Even if these were included, however, we may 
ask whether the Sidneys and Herberts should 
be compured with the Medicis or the Monte 
feltros heir civilising intention was similar 
and it was not their fault if their singing birds, 
with the exception of Spenser, were men of minor 
talent. S:dney’s life-long friend, Fulke Greville 
had his rnoments of fine poetry, and Daniel’ 
reputation is lower than it deserves to be. But 
when Mr. Buxton says that Lady Pembroke’s 
house was staffed with poets, and instances 
besides Daniel, who was tutor to her sons, the 
names of Hugh Sanford, Thomas Howell and 
Thomas Moffett, it is impossible to feel impressed 

even when we are told that Dr. Moffett dedi- 
cated to the Countess ‘‘ a curious and interesting 
poem on Vhe Silkwormes and their Flies.”’ 

It is arguable that at its best the company at 
Wilton uncer the wgis of the lively Countess of 
Pembroke was not unworthy to be compared with 
the gatherings at Urbino presided over by Castig 
lione’s beloved Duchess In any event, Mr 
Buxton’s main contention is that the arts do not 
suddenly burst into flower, as they did at th 
end of Elizubeth’s reign, unless the ground has 
been prepared with care and foresight. His claim 
that the Sidneys and Herberts, by taking a personal 
and highly intelligent interest in contemporary 
letters, played a specially important part in that 
process of preparation 158 convincingly argued 
He wears his learning with grace, and has written 
a book that illuminates aspects of the English 
Renaissance which are commonly ignored. 

MARGARET BOTTRALI 
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“A must for opera lovers . . an 
invaluable reference work for the 
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SHORTER REVIEWS 


Dylan Thomas. By Derrx S Spearmar 


ome 
und 


ex Val 
Stanford believes that by 
mas had perfected a style but 
ind that it wa 
ve moved on to some prose form, probably the drama 


inevitable that | should 
n one of its modes, as his main medium of expres 
on. Mr. Stanford is not a pa ularly felicitou 
vriter: his book shows some signs of hasty com 
position, and some of his references are not quite 
omprehensible—the parallel he seeks to make between 
‘homas and Gray seems especially far-fetched. The 
least satisfactory part of the book is the first chapter, 
[The Myth and the Man.” Mr. Stanford had no 
close acquaintance with Thomas, and for his account 
of the mass he has depended upon the reminiscences 
of others, most of them showing the hagiological 
yuality of the obituary notice. All the same, as an 
nterim report on Thomas’s work, his book has value 


France. By P. E. Cuarvet. Benn. 21s 
Numerous are those who have written about 

France. Heading the list of distinguished contribu 
tors to this inexhaustible and interesting subject 
tands Julius Caesar, who, &c., &« Mr. Charvet’s 
opening sentences are quite the worst in the book; 
but they faithfully reveal a man who is not afraid 
of platitudes. Mr, Charvet writes as high tables talk 
his remarks on national characteristics are precisely 
the banalities exchanged on return from the long 
vacation; his views upon history and politics are 
those of a student of language; his conception of 
evidence is such that he will prove French economic 
stability in the nineteenth century by a comparison 
of Balzac and Zola, or demonstrate that in England 
the policeman is universally regarded as a friend by 
t quotation from Lord Goddard. His introduction 
to the modern French scene, though neither original 
nor profound, will help anyone who wants to know 
i bit about the background to Mendeés-France with- 
out tears (facing the rigours of Mrs. Pickles or JM 
Williams Mr. Charvet discusses in turn the social 
structure, the constitution, and the political parties; 
he talks interestingly of administration, and a little 
patronisingly of justice; his chapters on the French 
Union and French foreign policy are rather thinner; 
that on economics is distinctly superficial. His con 
clusion is that the French have a genius for logical 
analysis 

Mr. Charvet is the sort of Francophil who does 
not absorb the qualities he admires; and his admira- 
tion of France 1s tempered by his insistence on com- 
paring it with England. The novices might well have 
been given more facts and, above all, a bibliography 
with which to test Mr. Charvet’s easy generalisations 
consideration for the 
reader by providing the French text of such trans- 
lations a In Western Europe, France is ninth out 
of 14 yuuntries for the consumption of artificial 


instead the author shows his 


manutl 


Problems of Analysis. By Max Brack Rout- 
ledg 21s 

This book is a collection of essays by one of the 
best known American analytical philosopher It 
should find many interested readers in this country: 
if only because in method Professor Black is far 
closer to the current English practice of analysis than 
to the more “formalistic”’ approach of most of his 
American contemporaries 

Professor Black, like Professor Ryle. is interested 
in “ puzzles’: most particuiarly in those where one 
side can invoke seemingly unanswerable logical argu- 

















The Neu Statesman and Nation, January 18 1955 
ments and the other side the unshakable deliverances 
{ common-sense. Of such the Paradoxes of Zeno 
are supreme examples ind Professor Black devot 
four essays to a consideration of them, Quite apart 
om the interest of the various particular arguments 


they employ, these mulating because they 


lead back to the great primitive questions, Can 


Philosophy Challenge Common Sense? If so, what 

ire its weapons? If not, what is its use? 

A Merseyside Town in the Industrial Re- 
volution: St. Helens 1750-1900. By T. ¢ 
BARKER and J. R. Harr Liver; University 
Pre 50s. 


rhe rise of St. Helen i ClassK 


“ unrestrix 


example of the 
many ol 
than a hamlet 
worked commercially, it 
ieteenth-century Town. The 
demand of I iverpool for coal led to the construction 


ted capitalism created so our 
industrial cities. No 
when the coalfield was first 


wa 1 typical nis 


ighuest more 


x 
swew 


of the Sankey Navigation—the first English canal— 
which tied St. Helens from the outset to the Mersey- 
ide economy, and made possible the triangular trade 


with the Cheshire saltfield 


coal 


Next came the establish 
pioneered by John 
Helens as an admirable site for 
furnace-factories, such a: glass and chemicals, on 
which the town has ever since depended. By this 
time, when rapid growth became economically pos- 
sible, there was a supply of labour to hand in the 


ment of 


ae 
svVidt Ray, 


using indu tries, 


who saw St 


persons of the starving Irish who, pouring into Liver 
pool by every boat, have given St. Helens much of 
its present character The industrial dynastic of 


glass and beer) are 
best known, followed inev So, 


which Pilkington’s and Greenall’s 


probably the itabl 


too, did the social blight and poverty which have 
ontinued to harass St. Helens up to the present; they 
were the price paid in years of depression for the 


lack of balance in the town’s economy Since Dr 
Barker and Dr. Harris lose their survey at t 

beginning of the century, the unhappier years of the 
town’s story are ignored | them Both ha in 
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imumate personal conné n with the area; they 
pr nt i is | c, somewhat ponderou 
detail, and the 8 1larship makes this 
olume a most u addition to the growing 
number of local studies of this kind It conce: 
trate much, pe! on captau of industry, 
and one feels 1 they ¢ paid too hile attenuol 
c ocial conditi to working-class organisauon 
1 activitie " eve t h phenomena a 
rehgion ma ire or ihe have found 
I he re | r in espe A 
hey present the histos he town, the clecuon of 
Labour M.P. as eas 1906 and Labour peed 
capture ol a ma ‘ the Corporation rema 
all t unexplainge 
My Dear America. By ALAN Dent. / 12s. 6d 
Last year Mr. Alan Dent paid his first visit 
the State gue of the Government on the Smith 
Mundt system, which enabled him to travel all ove 
the country with no obligations He seems to have 
et off slightly scared of the prospect. But he needn't 
nave worried It w a case of love at first sight 
Or alm fis Securely enwrapped in |} 
ed cocoon pleasure im pictures, food at 
Vin music nad reading he peered out at rea 
raw, jangling continent and instantly fell in love w 
it. His introductions ensured that he was frequent! 
entertained by he like-minded everywhere from 
New York to Dallas, and th stained him throug! 
I bleaker | 
Th record of his journe tribute to ti 
oved I eres py 4 m-hearted ut 
t doc uffer from the ndne to faul whicl 
I er ially ifflict ‘ ers WwW yet a jittk cloyed 
with t cha mene ind adorablene na ine 
of all } conta wit pleasure he tak n likin 
eryone and ev« hin The forn 1 mK or k 
lay-by-day d I 1 j t 
ay of general lection or a men We pul i 
fown havin ( ood deal ab { 1) 
f mind and n ! tk } but | ‘ 


Tools for (he job... 


Many instruments in u laboratory today are 


10t usually associated witl ientific research sut 
they ar¢ ssential as the conventional test tubs 
and retort. The tape recorder ‘ » Case im point 
The research worker often needs both hands fr 
to conduct and control an experiment. Yet its 
success may depend upon an accurate record of 
what is taking place being made ar the time 
What better tools for the job than a throat micr 
phone and a tape recorder, recording a running 
commentary ¢ 
And we have the widest possible ection 
ape 1 ler 10 } é from nd / jor 
f u ‘ ide 
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Week-end Competition 
No. 1,299 


Set by John Pomfret 

Dh l prize offered {kc 1} au of 
dialoguc m a novel written in collaboration 
betwee ne of the three following coup 
Ivy Compt Burnett and Richmal Cromptos 
Elizabeth Bov and Agatha Christie; Nancy 
Mitford and Daphne du Maurie: Limit 200 
vord Ent I January 25 

Result of No. 1,296 
Set by Benedict Nicolson 
I} prize ire offered fo 1 re ‘ n 
nder ( Wore of a new edition of /984 
appeal n the Times for Januar 1, 198 


Report 
Most cor etitol 


1984 would be 
1 he 


assumed that the situation in 
me ughly that 
difl ulty then was fo 


envisaged in /]Y¥&d4 


find a convincing 


explanauon for the republication of so subversis 
book, It was possible to represent O'Brien a 
the hero, leading the villain Winston back into the 
paths of truth—a«a one competitor Ik H 
Woodcock put il “this story of a pi ms 
journey trom the slavery of freedom, thr hy the 
depths of thought and sex-crime and alony th« 
path ol gony to escape trom self to the love of 
tig Broth But then this involved a certay 
amount of touching up by the Rewrite Squad 
And in a rihodox Ingsoc revicw in The Jin 
t was not easy to hint at these alteratio: ind 
nv ion Lhe roblem tumped en t sil 
compettol id this probably accounts | i! 
fact that a |i najporit avoided the issuc t 
Various ac uch as restricting the «1 tio 
1 ihe Door ine proics (a8 pornosec, but then 
vould ta ed in The Times), or fiddling 
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about with the dates (a most ingenious device, 
this, which produced one prize-winning entry 
” Imagining a new mimeographed edition pub- 
lished clandestinely and reviewed in a mimeo 
graphed issue of The Times 
A first prize of three guincas goes to Es 

Warman for an almost inumaculate entry. Three 
further prizes of one guinea each are awarded to 
Colin Prestige, who does not have to conside: 
the problem of accounting for republication; 
to Ongar for a dazzling tribute in Newspeak (but 
not entirely convincing: surely this sinister dire 
tive would be mor likely to reach, on 2nd 
January, 1944, an official of the Ministry of Truth 
for rapid consignment to the memory hole, than 
the offices of a respectable newspaper?); and to 
DD kk. Harrison, who alone among competitor 
I rred to emendations in the text without giving 
uncomlortable secrets away 


Ir with special reverence that all loyal members 
ft our tre world will open their compulsory copies 
wf th vreat work by Big Brother yrandfather, Big 
Genius Orwell, Our readers will remember last 
year» moving ceremony when the writer’s body wa 
removed to the Great Tomb, to lie alongside that of 
the Unknown Atom-Martyr, sharing its permanent 
guard of twelve Monster Children 

Rendered into Newspeak by Big Brother himself, 
this sacred book of prophecy, written in the Bad Old 
limes but with master!7 foresight and revolutionary 
fervour, stuns the reader by its imaginative accuracy, 
far surpassing even the work of Honoured Artists of 
the Past Pablo Picasso and Charles Addams, in whose 
ut has been found exact representations of many of 
the unusual types born since the Atom War 

Tomorrow has been dedicated to the reading of 
1984 All citizens, by special command of Big 
Brother, are granted a free holiday from their duties 
im order that they may spend the day at home with 
this book, which must be read in its entirety by 2200 
hours Your enjoyment (accompanied we do not 
doubt by visible expressions of fervent enthusiasm) 
will be watched by Big Brother with the greatest 
posstble interest 

Next week, we proudly announce, Bigs Genius 
Orwell's 1984 will commence serialisation (a para 
graph each day) in the columns of this newspaper. 

Eric WARMAN 


George Orwell's 1984 has now been published in 
the Oxford series of “ World’s Classics.” While the 
decision ts timely, for the book had had an influenc« 
upon thought comparable to that once exercised by 
Hobbes’s Leviathan or Bentham’s Government, its 
datedness will undeniably limit its reading publi 
\fter thirty prosperous years of continuous Conserva 

¢ rule, one may be forgiven for smiling at Orwell’: 
pessumistic prophecies. When he wrote, Britain was 
sill shackled by the Socialists, enduring a want of 
freedom not known since the Star Chamber and the 
Commonwealth; bureaucracy was everywhere ram 
pant, taxation contiscatory, and Governmental 
expenditure profligate 

Ihe narrative is principally valuable as a social 
locument of Orwell’s Britain: its satirical page 
idmirably murror the thoughts and fears of that 

ch Men then dreamed of the abolition of 

nul they could never envisage such wocial 
is the virtual eradication of the Labour 
, the repeal in 1963 of the notorious 1911 Parla 
Act, the reduction of income tax to 3s, 6d. u 
pound, or——-most significantly—the bold appoint 
ment mm 1972 of the second Duke of Chartwell as 
(Chancellor of ti Exchequer It is a defect of 
Orwell's lack of imagination that he could not see 
that the British people had the will to overcome the 
novement for fal quality towards which their rulers 
re driving them he incentive of power and 
reali cannot long be shackled. {984 awakened 
Britain to its dangers, and is commendable on that 
WOH The detailed account of Orwell's nightmare 
lisation ”’ has been so falsified by history that it 
not call for comment As we enter 1984, the 
t “\ need only arm ourselves against 

COLIN PRESTIGI 


sungood georgesixian propaovel unpub 


underground oldstein group now pub 
order primestmin |! 5c Foday | 


Jan. 1984 by miniproc a/z/3.11028 dated 31 Dec 
1987 and propnovel titled 1984 
Natolanslife in coming yea Absurdest travesty 
viewed in light superplusgood elizabethanest era 
All as in Nonriatolands 


Purports show 


rrial without imprisonment 


uggests unpub valuesense Unpub lovelonging 


praised Imprisonment without trial unapproved 
ndicates unmin thoughthabits All in treblethink 
unbalancing doublethink Even singlethink encour 
aged in ignoran Propnov 1984 
istoundingly shows goldstein already ti in 
georgesixycar, offers: also laughable preten may 
no goldstein. Errortypical 

Read and reject. Miniverdict on 1984: In prole 
peak tosh talk 


tautology, twist 


ONGAR 


George Orwell’s 1984 has been out of print sin 
1954, when it was banned by the capitalists, follow 
ing its presentation as a play on TV It is easy to 
ee why this wa Orwell’s reforming zeal aS one of 
the leading members of the Party is concealed here 
in fictional form. Winston Smith, engaged at the 
Ministry of Truth in correcting the gross misrepre 
entations of fact perpetrated by the capitalist Press, 
falls under their evil influence 

The book shows the concern of the State in lead 
ing him back to the path of truth 

The present revised edition omits (according to 
the editors) matter which does not need to be 
explained to present-day readers, and a so-called 
“Jove affair,’ which was demanded of authors in 
those degenerate days, but which Orwell grafted on 
for no other reason than to ensure the dissemination 
of his creed 

One message the book has for our tirnes: that even 
in the days from which Orwell looked forward, the 
mass Of the people saw the possibility of converting 
those inimical to the Regime. There is still hope for 
the war-mongering imperialists oversea 

D. E. HARRISON 


CHESS : 


No. 276 The Battle of St. Leonards 


In moving the Congress to the Sun Lounge at 
St. Leonards the organisers have earned the exclama- 
tion mark we chessplayers award every really good 
move Yet, *‘ Hastings”’ it will for ever be called, 
and glory be t» F. A. Rhoden and his worthy col 
leagues for having made this Congress the greatest 
ever since 189%, To have attracted five veritable 
grandmasters is as proud an achievement as it is for 
Cc. H. O’D. Alexander to have held his own in such 
awe-inspiring company. In his game against Smyslov 
he hoped to improve the variation he picked in last 
year’s Anglo-Soviet match with a new move or two 
suggested by his eminent opponent in their poss 
mortem, or rather post pacem analysis; but alas, Smyslov 
was the first to turn deviationist by finding an im 
provement on (11 P-KR3, as played by him last 
year 
1) P-K4 »-K4 14) B-K3 B-Q3 
2) Kt-KB3 Kt-QB3 (15) Kt-Q4 P-B4 
3) Kt-B3 Kt-B3 (16) Kt-B5 B x Kt 
4) P-Q4 >x P 17, BxB R-K1 
5) KtexP -K5 17) QR-QI Q-B2 
6) Ktx Ke AiP x Ke (19) P-KKt R-K2 
7) B-Q3 ()-O (20) B-R3! R-Q! 
8) O-O P-Q4 (21) B-Kr2 B-K4 
9)PxP Pz FP (22) R-Q3 P-Q5 
10) B-KKt5 13-K3 (23) P xP PxP 
11) Kt-K2 }3-K15! (244)QxQ RxQ 
12) P-QB3 3-K2 25) R(1)-QI R-Kel! 
13) Q-B2 I’-KR3 
In this cramped position 
Donner might have survived 
by (24 P-B3, but h 
played B-Kt4, thus giving 
Unzicker the chiunce of force- 
ing the issue very neatl 
R x P ch! K xR 
BxB K-Ku 
P-BA! P-R3 
Q-B3 ch K-R2 
R-KBI ! BxP 30) B-B4 resigns 
Chere is no resource against B x QP; and 
B-Bl would have been countered by 


Draw agreed 
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vas presented with a bunch of flowers on his 39th 
birthday; he deserves another bunch for this pretty 
win against Szabo 
P-QB4 Kt-KB3 15)P xP Q-K13 
Kt-KB3 P-KKt3 16) P-QR4  P-QR3 
P-QKt3 B-Kr2 17) P-R5 QRP x P 
B-Kr2 0-O 18) KRP x P RP xP 
P-Kr3 P-Q3 19) K-Kr2 P-B3 
P-Q4 P-B4 R-RI K-Kt 
B-Kr2 Kt-K5 PxP QOxP 
0-O Kt-QB3 Q-Q2 P-Kr4 
QKt-Q2 Ktx Kt 23) Q-K3 Q-Q2 
) Qx Kt B-Kt5 24) B-Kr4! Q-B2 
1) P-Q5 BxB B-B5 K-B2 
2)QxB Bx Kt R-R7 ch K-KI 
3) BxB Kt-R4 )QR-RI Q-Kr2 
4) P-KR4 P-QKt4 28) R-R8! resigns 
In the post mortem both players agreed that (13 
Kt-K4 and (20 


with the unanswerable threat of B-Kr2. Paul Keres 


P x P would have been better 
The 4-pointer is a game 
position in which Black played 
1)...Kt-B5. White blund- 
ta ered by (2) R-K3. How was 
he forced to resign in a few 
moves? B—White to draw— 
is a very neat little study 
kindly presented to us by its 
author. Smyslov composed 
it when still a schoolboy and 
he never thought of publish- 
ing it. While this may be a bargain at 6 ladder-points, 
C—White to win—is none too easy for 7 points. 


A: L. Pachmann 1955 

















B: V. Smyslov 1936 C; L. Pachmann 1943 
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Usual prizes. Entries by Jan. 24 


IONS 
No. 272. Set December 18 
R-QB2 (best 2) P-R7, Kt-K2 
ch, K-K5, (5) Kt-B2 ch, K-K6 
, (8) Kt-B3 mate 
$3) Kt-B5 ch?, 2 
Kt-B3 ch, K 
K-K5, (7) Kt-QB3 ch 
Kt-Q4 ch, K-K4, (10 
1) P-Q7, R-QKt4 ch, (2 
, (4) R-R8, R-R4 chi, 
7) R-K4 ch, K any, (8 
R x P loses a R after 
R-Q4,/2) R-BS!, et 
( Kt-B4 ch, K-Ki2 
K «x P, (4) B-B2, Kt-Kt2 
K-B2, (7) B-R4, K-B1 
if (4 Kt-R3 . . . B-Ktl, K-Kt2, 
7) Kt-K5, K-BI C-KI Kt-B5, K-Q1, (10) 
B-B5, K-Kl 11) Kt-k K -B2 Ktl, K-B3, (13) Ke-B7, 
etc 
D: (1) R-RI, R&R cB < x R, (3) P queens, R x P ch, 
4) K x R, R-KR8 ch K-Kt3 Kt8 ch, (6) K-B3, R x Q 
if (2 K-B5, ch! ice queening at once would 
lead to a mate in 2 b « P ch, et 
Many stumped by one or the other of our first three 
prizewinners (particularly A Only D. E. Cohen 


and C. Sandberg got them all and share the prizes 


K1t-B3 ch 

K1t-B6 ch 
3) R-QR6 ch, 
1, (6) K-Kr2 


Kd, 


No. 273. 


Sect December 25 

Kt Kt6, R-QKt 2) K-R1, R x Kt 

i R-QBI 2) KtxR 

KB4,K xR (2) R-O4, P-Ke HR«P 
K-K7 


f 
R P 
2)Q x KP ch, K-BS (Qs 3 K-RI 


if (1 
Kl) ch 
Cc: White last move was P(Q7) x B(B); ins d he plays P-Qa(B 
and Black must mate by B-Q2 
I>: Nei r the White OR nor the Black | ‘mM 
whichever is replaced there is mate on nr + for either 
“ , 4 B5 ch, K 
Kt-B5 mate 
B-Q4 


O6 


feated bs 


easy bunch. Even so, a good many points 
were garnered and there were quite a few flawless 
solutions. Prizes shared by: C. H. Brown, J. Ernest, 
G. Dickson, T. J. Simmons, H. Zygalski 
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